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Notes of Recent Exposition 


Puis century has already witnessed the rediscovery 
of two fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
Faith. The reality of the Incarnation was stressed 
in the search for the Jesus of History, and the 
Transcendence of God was the theme of Karl 
Barth. The Son and the Father have both been 
the focus of our attention. It has sometimes been 
argued that now our greatest need is a rediscovery 
of the meaning of the Holy Spirit. Such a re- 
discovery, however, must be made in the life, 
rather than in the literature, of the Church. But 
even here timely books may play their part, and 
it is noticeable that in recent years several books 
about the Holy Spirit have been published. The 
latest is by Canon Lindsay DEwar, M.A., B.D., 
and is entitled The Holy Spirit and Modern 
Thought.+ 


The book is divided into four parts of unequal 
length. Part I deals briefly with the Old Testament 
Preparation ; Part II, in much greater detail, with 
the New Testament Doctrine; Part III considers 
the teaching about the Holy Spirit in a selected 
number of important figures in the history of the 
Church, beginning with Clement of Rome and 
Ignatius, and ending with Calvin, Hooker, and 
George Fox. Part IV is entitled ‘The Psycho- 
logical Interpretation ’, and it is here that the 
author has his own special contribution to make. 
Indeed he specifically asks that the reader will not 
pass judgment on the Biblical sections until the 
final section has been read. The conclusions in 
this section arise out of the psychiatric work in 
which the author has been engaged for many years. 


Two recent writers come under criticism— 
Professor Alan Richardson for referring to the 
Spirit as ‘it’, and making a statement about the 
Holy Spirit which is ‘clearly binitarian’, and 
Professor Lampe for asserting that in the New 
Testament and the early Patristic writers the Holy 
Spirit is thought of as bestowed in Baptism. 
Canon DrEwar insists that part of the Church’s 
inadequacy to-day lies in her uncertain grasp of 
the full Personality of the Spirit, and he argues, 
more forcefully than convincingly, that in the 
New Testament the gift of the Holy Spirit is 

1 Mowbray ; 25s. net. 
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associated with the laying on of hands in con- 
firmation rather than with either the confession 
of faith or its open and corporate acknowledgment 
in Baptism. This persistent emphasis, throughout 
the book, on confirmation as the occasion of the 
bestowal of the Holy Spirit does not, however, 
play any significant part in the concluding section, 
except in so far as it is part of the writer’s emphasis 
on the corporate nature of this gift of the Holy 
Spirit. This is not an individualistic experience, 
privately appropriated, but a gift communicated 
through the Church, which is the Fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. 


One point of insistence in the New Testament 
section is, however, basic to his conclusions. It 
is the interpretation of the blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit in Mk 378-89 This sin against the 
Holy Spirit is one of which al/ men may be guilty, 
not merely Christians. It is ‘ the falsification of 
conscience, the sin described by Isaiah as calling 
good evil, and evil good ’. Headds: ‘ This passage 
is of the greatest importance for a right under- 
standing of our Lord’s teaching about the Holy 
Spirit. He seems to be making here a clear 
reference to the light of the Holy Spirit in the 
human conscience, as we call the capacity for 
passing moral judgments. In other words, He 
clearly teaches that the Holy Spirit is at work at 
the natural level in every man.’ This distinction 
between the work of the Holy Spirit ‘ at the natural 
level ’ and at the supernatural level in the Christian 
believer is of considerable importance to the theme 
of the book. 


The Psychological Interpretation in Part IV 
opens with a bold discussion of the phenomena of 
telepathy, clairvoyance, magic, and prayer in 
relation to the Holy Spirit. The contributions of 
Freud and Jung in the realm of psychiatry are 
then considered. The author has a marked pre- 
ference for Jung’s mode of approach. Freud’s 
contention that at the base of our ‘ unconscious ’ 
is an impersonal ‘something’ called the ‘id’ he 
regards as seriously misleading. He prefers Jung’s 
interpretation of the ‘ unconscious’ as ‘ an ever- 
springing fountain of clear water’, with a certain 
purposiveness of its own. Is not this, he asks, 
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perhaps ‘the Holy Spirit in every man at the 
natural level’? ‘The clearest evidence of this 
to-day is to be found in the consulting room of 
the psychiatrist.’ The psychiatrist who listens 
patiently to the unburdenings of a distressed 
patient, without being shocked and without al- 
locating blame, seeking only his patient’s good, is 
practising ‘agape’. ‘ Whether he knows it or not 
he is the instrument of the Holy Spirit.” The 
attention he gives the patient to help him to be 
honest with himself and ‘ to accept his limitations 
and the limitations of others in such a way as to 
enable him to live harmoniously with his fellow- 
men’ is the work of the Holy Spirit. All the 
psychiatrist can do, as indeed any other doctor, 
is to ‘co-operate with the healing forces of Nature ; 
and this is but another name for the Holy Spirit’. 
“What therefore the psychiatrist is doing in the 
course of “‘ treatment ”’ is to give the Holy Spirit 
the chance ’ He needs. 


The working of the Holy Spirit at the super- 
natural level is also considered in the light of the 
understanding of human nature revealed by psy- 
chiatry. In all of us there is the ‘super-ego’ 
which needs someone greater than ourselves with 
whom we can ‘identify’ ourselves. ‘Somebody 
greater than any ordinary human being is required 
to bring unity and harmony to the self through 
the super-ego. In a word, the individual requires 
asaviour. He is in need of salvation.’ It is noted 
that Paul interprets salvation as ‘ identification ’ 
with Christ: ‘I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me’. This identification with Christ releases 
immense resources of energy, that is, the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Canon DEwar acknowledges that sometimes it 
is not easy to distinguish clearly between the 
working of the Holy Spirit at the natural level 
and at the supernatural level, but he suggests this 
distinction : ‘ These so-called springs of action are 
simply another name for the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the Life Giver. . . . When, however, this 
power is called forth by what is believed to be a 
supernatural stimulus, we have an instance of the 
operation of the Holy Spirit at the supernatural 
level.’ 


The closing paragraphs re-emphasize the objec- 
tive nature of the ‘ Fellowship of the Holy Spirit ’ 
which is the Church. The author names the five 
characteristics of an effective group (as analysed 
by McDougall), and shows how they are to be 
found in the Church: (1) Continuity; (2) A 
Sentiment for the Group; (3) Rivalry; (4) 
Tradition ; (5) Differentiation of Function within 
the Group. 
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This concluding chapter of the book raises 
pointedly many interesting questions, and makes 
thought-provoking suggestions. It should help 
readers to remember that the Holy Spirit is not 
primarily the subject matter of theological dispute, 


but along the humble, difficult pathways of life 


Himself the Giver of Life. 


Religion and Culture 1 is the title of a new volume 
of Essays in honour of Professor Paul Tillich. The 
title is apt, for it reflects an interest central in all 
Tillich’s own writing. Twenty-five distinguished 


scholars contribute to this volume, among them— ~ 
to mention only a few—Karl Jaspers, Reinhold — 


Niebuhr, Karl Barth, Gabriel Marcel, John Bennet, 
William Pauck, J. Luther Adams, R. Bultmann. 
Together they offer a wealth of important discus- 
sion and evaluation upon aspects of the cultural 
situation in our times. 


The essays cover a wide range of subjects in the 
fields of philosophy, theology, science, the political 
order, the vocation of the Church, and they are 
prefaced by a valuable study of Tillich’s life and 
thought. 
volume that a review in the usual manner is hardly 
possible. But it will be of interest for our readers 
if we offer a brief description of two of these essays. 


For this issue.of our ‘ Notes’ we take Emil 
BRUNNER’S account of a Christian Mission in Japan 
called ‘The Mukyokai Movement’. It was founded 
by an evangelist, Kaiso Utschimura, who was con- 


So rich and varied is this memorable — 


verted to Christianity by an American missionary. ~ 


Later Utschimura became a University evangelist, 
independently of any church or association. As 
a free-lance Christian teacher he powerfully in- 
fluenced men of outstanding ability and position. 
Many of the leaders of the Movement to-day are 
his disciples. 


‘“Mukyokai’ is entirely a lay Movement. For 
evangelistic purposes it depends almost entirely 
upon Bible study groups, whose total membership 
is estimated at about fifty thousand. Apart from 
this the Movement has no other organization, no 
institutional structure, and all service by members 
is voluntary. There are no paid or theologically 
trained ministers. 


At the heart of this Bible study Movement is 
the New Testament and especially its message of 
justification through faith in Jesus Christ. The 
groups, some of two hundred members or more, 
meet every Sunday. Their ‘service’ is joining in 
prayer and then receiving the leader’s exposition. 
The only addition to this is that individual laymen 
sponsor periodicals, and publish commentaries 

1S.C.M.; 45s. net. 
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| to look briefly at the way this arises. 


the general reader of the Old Testament in view. 


a word should now be said to have a completely 
| different meaning from that given in the standard 


| dictionaries and translations it may be well first 


i 
it 
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) helpful for study. Many members have learned 
' Greek in order to further their own and others’ 


understanding of the text. BRuUNNER who, while 


) he was in Japan, contributed to the Mukyokai 
¥ periodicals says that this Movement is not narrow 
| or fundamentalist in character. 
| theological in the traditional sense of the term the 
| approach to Scripture is serious, informed. 


Though it is not 


‘ The 
word alone will do’ is the guiding principle, but 


| the principle is served with intelligent care. 


The stress laid upon witness and evangelizing 


» shows that this Movement does not mean private 


or merely individual religious life. Many Uni- 


? versity leaders and men in important public posts 
? devote their vacation and holiday time to visitation 
) of Bible study camps, and to the organizing of 
# extended teaching efforts. 
i give their whole time to this—possible only for a 


Those who are able to 


few—earn their modest keep by the sale of the 


| literature, or receive private gifts from friends. 
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‘“Mukyokai’ means ‘non-Church’. On the 
whole the members keep at a good distance from 
the Church! However the Movement is not anti- 
Church any more than it is a sect. Primarily 
the objective is to actualize a purely lay Christian- 
ity, and it is felt that in the present situation the 
“non-churchism ’ of the Movement is the best way 
to serve this special task. During his time in Japan 
BRUNNER sought to establish contact between the 
groups and the Church, and not without some 
response. But for the time being, and in the main, 
the two forms of Christian witness continue in- 
dependently. In BRUNNER’s judgment this lay- 
men’s Bible Movement is of extraordinary impor- 
tance in Japan. It is capturing the allegiance of 
men in the higher ranks and in key positions of 
the country’s life, and the future results may be 
very great. The present interest in Western 
Christendom in the place of the laity in the 
Christian cause may profitably ponder the story 
of this Eastern form of that same interest. 


Modern Issues in Biblical Study 


Rediscovered Hebrew Meanings 


By THE REVEREND C. S. Ropp, M.A., HANDSWORTH COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 


| DurRiNG recent years great advances have been 
made in the correct understanding of Hebrew 
_ words whose meanings had become lost in the 
| traditional interpretation of the Old Testament 


writings. This has largely been the result of the 


» recovery of many of the languages spoken in the 


ancient world. It is now realized that Israel was 


} no more isolated in her language than she was in 
_ her religion and culture, and that Hebrew is far 
i) richer in vocabulary than had once been thought, 


being heir to a large common stock of Semitic 


» words and borrowing freely from other languages. 


Words which occur but once in the Old Testament 
may not have been particularly rare, while others 
have been confused with similar sounding words 
so that their true meaning has been obscured or 
forgotten. The purpose of this article is to collect 
a number of these rediscovered meanings, having 


Since, however, surprise is often expressed that 


Most 
Hebrew words are derived from three letter roots 


| and quite often the same letters represent two or 


more different roots. Thus the Oxford Lexicon 


gives six distinct roots 2p leading to such 
diverse meanings as, ‘mixed company ’, ‘ to take 
on pledge’, ‘to be pleasant’, ‘desert-plain’, 
“evening ’, and ‘raven’. Sometimes one root 
may become so prominent that a similar root 
with a different meaning is completely forgotten 
and meanings which are really unsuitable to the 
contexts are accepted—and frequently exegetes 
then emend the text to provide a suitable sense. 
Only a study of the related languages can give 
any real help in revealing the divergent roots. 
An example in English will show how easily this 
can happen. Most people when speaking of a 
lemon sole connect it with the citrous fruit of 
which a thin slice is placed on the fried fish. 
Yet ‘lemon’ here has nothing to do with the 
fruit. There are, in fact, two words ‘lemon’ in 
English, the fruit being derived from the Persian 
limun while the other, meaning a kind of plaice, 
corresponds to the French limande. How com- 
pletely the one has overshadowed the other is 
seen in the fact that ‘lemon’ is invariably used 
in conjunction with ‘sole’ when the fish is 
referred to—it is never called simply a ‘ lemon ’.} 

1 Fuller information may be found in the articles 
by D. Winton Thomas in Record and Revelation [1938] 
and Norman H. Snaith in the Interpreter’s Bible, i. [1952]. 
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This kind of misunderstanding may be seen in 
the Hebrew word for ‘to know’ (y7). This is 
exceedingly common in the Old Testament but 
in a number of contexts it seems not entirely 
apposite. A comparison with Arabic suggests 
that there was another word which meant ‘ to be 
reduced to submission, to be humiliated’. Thus 
the translations usually assert that, after Samson 
had shown by snapping the withes with which he 
had been bound that he had not been deprived 
of his strength, ‘his strength was not known’. 
This can hardly be interpreted as meaning, ‘ the 
secret of his strength’. Rather the meaning is, 
‘his strength was not subdued’ (Jg 16%). The 
same word may be seen in Jg 818, Is 9? @er®, 
Jer 311°, Hos 9’, and most interestingly in Is 53% 
where ‘ acquainted with grief’ is hardly a justi- 
fiable translation of the Hebrew and ‘ humiliated 
by sickness’ would seem to give a more correct 
interpretation of the prophet’s meaning.1 

In the same way the common word for ‘ to do’ 
(nvy) seems to have obscured at least two other 
roots, one meaning ‘ to cover’ and the other ‘ to 
turn oneself’. The first of these may occur in 
Gn 614 where it appears that God’s instructions 
to Noah for making the ark were to make it of 
gopher wood and covey it with reeds (slightly 
changing the text), not to make it with ‘ nests ’.? 
The other root has been found in Job 23° which 
then means (again with slight emendation), 


‘When I turn to the left I do not see Him, 
If I turn to the right I do not behold Him’, 


This verb occurs also in Ru 21°, ‘ Where hast thou 
gleaned today ? and whither hast thou betaken 
thyself (lit. turned thyself), 2.e. what point hast 
thou reached ?’ and in 1 S 1432, ‘And the people 
tuyned to the spoil’, (‘flew upon’ is a very ques- 
tionable translation of the Hebrew).? 

Beside the word ‘to see’ there seems to have 
been another root AN, a variant of ny, ‘to 
drink one’s fill, be satisfied’. Hence Ps gr} 
should be rendered, 


“with long life will I satisfy him, 
and make him satisfied with my salvation,’ 


while in Job 1o!® we have, 


‘I am filled with ignominy 
and sated with my affliction ’, 


This makes sense of Pr 2381 where the warning is 
against drinking wine, not simply looking at it. 

1 Journal of Theological Studies, xxxv. 298 ff. and 
several later issues. 

2 Y.T., iv. 243. Cf. Eitan, A Contribution to Biblical 
Lexicography, 57 f. 

* Hitan, sop. city 
Prophecy [1950], 53 f. 
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The confusion of these two words would seem to 
be responsible for a curious passage in the 
Apocrypha. 1 Macc 6%4 says that before a battle 
the elephants were ‘shown’ grape juice, a state- 
ment which has caused trouble to the commenta- 
tors. The Hebrew original clearly told of making 
the elephants drunk. It may well be that this 
gives the correct interpretation of Is 5344, where 
we may retain the Hebrew text (despite the LXX 
and the Dead Sea Scroll) translating, 


‘Out of the travail of his soul he shall find 
satisfaction, 
he shall be satisfied in his humiliation ’.* 


A few more of these new meanings may be 
listed more briefly. As well as meaning ‘ soul’ or 
‘person’ the word wb) seems to have been used 
with the meaning ‘throat’ as in Accadian and 
Ugaritic. Thus. Jon 25 @®® should be, ‘ The 
waters encompassed me up to the eck,’ while 
Is 514 is, ‘Sheol has enlarged its throat’, and 
Is 298, ‘ When he awakes his thvoat is empty ’.® 
In Ps 24° and Is 538 ‘generation’ (717) should 
probably be translated ‘condition, fate ’—‘ This 
is the lot of those who seek Thee’, and, ‘ And as 
for his fate, who gave it a thought ’.® ‘Gain’ in 
Pr 3141 ($y) is usually used of spoil taken in 
war, an idea out of place in this context. It 
seems likely that a different word is used here, 
meaning ‘ wool’—‘and wool is not lacking to 
her’, z.e. the capable housewife is always at her 
wool, never idle.” Instead of Job’s eye ‘ dripping ’ 
tears in Job 167° the true meaning may rather be, 
“my eye zs sleepless unto (=waits sleeplessly on) 
God ’, the same verb being found also in Ps 11928, 
“my soul is sleepless for heaviness ’.8 There seem 
to have been several words containing the letters 
wy which need to be separated. Besides the 
noun ‘moth’ found in Is 50°, 518, and Job 1328, 
there is a completely different word ‘ pus’ seen 
in Hos 51%, ‘ Therefore I am unto Ephraim as 
pus and to the house of Jacob as rottenness ’. 
A further distinct word means ‘ bird’s-nest ’ and 
is used as a symbol of transitoriness in Job 419, 
“which are crushed like a bird’s-nest’, and 2718, 
‘He buildeth his house like a bird’s-nest’. The 
verb corresponding to the noun ‘ pus’ is used in 
Ps 3110 (eh), “my bones are diseased’ (not 
“wasted away ’"—‘ moth-eaten’!).° A new tree 
has been discovered in Is 444, where the difficult 

4 ].T.S., xxxvi. 151; Studies in Old Testament 
Prophecy, 62 f. and n. 69. 

5 Koehler-Baumgariner Lexicon, 626. 

8 J.T.S., xxxvi. 403 ; Journal of Biblical Literature, 
liii. 285. 

7 V.T., Supplement, iii. 291 f. 

le fd Nei jp. ©''e SiS CF i) eu, 

® Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, 66 f. 
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i phrase translated, ‘among the grass’ should be 
+ rendered, ‘like a green ben-tree’ after the Arabic 
#; tree of this name.1 The famous corner-stone which 
} God is to lay in Zion is not a ‘tried stone’ but 
| “granite ’ (Is 2818).2 


It will have been noticed that a rediscovered 


J meaning often provides a better parallelism in 


Hebrew poetry, and since this gives additional 


| confirmation that the new meaning is correct a 
| few more illustrations may be offered. In Pr 191° 
» the noun translated ‘ delicate living’ has nothing 


to do with the root ‘ to be soft, delicate, dainty ’ 


) but is derived from a root meaning ‘to take the 
= reins 


(of government) ’, 
parallel, 


giving the excellent 


‘ Administration is inappropriate for a fool, 
Much less (appropriate) for a servant is 
rulership over princes ’.? 


f In Ps 3111 “12 the parallelism is restored if 
& ‘exceedingly ’ is taken as a noun, ‘ grief’, 


“To my neighbours a grief, 
and a fear to mine acquaintance ’. 


Stripping forests bare seems to have little 


§ connexion with making hinds to calve in Ps 29°. 
{ The parallel is obtained when it is seen that the 
| true meaning of the verse is, 


“ The voice of Yahweh makes the hinds to calve, 
and causes the birth of kids in haste ’.® 


The abrupt, ‘I believe, for I will speak,’ of Ps 
' 116° should perhaps be read as, ‘I believed that 
I should be carried away (to death) ’, providing 
' a good parallel to, ‘I was greatly afflicted ’.® 


Besides the confirmation given by an im- 


“provement in the sense of a passage and a 
' restoration of the parallelism, support for these 
» suggested meanings is frequently given by the 
- ancient versions. 
| they recognized the recovered meaning in the 
| context. 
' already noted, where the Septuagint correctly 
' translated, cai ékAiOn 6 Aads eis Ta oxbAa (and 
the people turned aside to the spoil), and to 
- Hos 512 mentioned above where Symmachus has 
; edpws (mould, dank decay) and the other Greek 
versions ofjus (putrefaction).’ 


Sometimes they reveal that 


Attention may be drawn to 1 S 14% 


In both Ps got 


and o1° the Septuagint translates ‘ dwelling- 


| place’ by xaradvyy (refuge), apparently knowing 
' the word in the Arabic sense of ‘help’, and the 


1 Zeitschrift fur die Alttest. Wissenschaft, \xiii. 154 f. 
2 Koehlev-Baumgariner Lexicon, 117. 

BULL PAS. Xx kvill 400% 

Cah o eeKIhe 25 0% 

Sih DS iseexiee 5 it. 

CA. AS s, KEV 3 Se. 

7 Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, 55 and 66 f. 
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verses should therefore properly be rendered, 
‘Lord, Thou hast been our help in all generations ’, 
and, ‘ Thou hast made the Most High thy help ’.® 
Even more significant are the occasions when the 
versions give to a Hebrew word a meaning which 
is clearly wrong in the context but which can be 
attested in the related languages. G. R. Driver 
has collected a number of such words.® To take 
an example of the way this confirms the meaning, 
a word that has already been considered may be 
mentioned. Wy means ‘moth’, the accepted 
meaning, in Is 509 and Ps 391! @>1%) but 
Symmachus translates by edpws (mould), show- 
ing that his translation of this word in Hos 512 
was not a guess from the context where a 
parallel to rottenness was needed but that a word 
with this meaning really existed. In the same 
way the Septuagint translates ‘ambassador’ in 
Ob! by srepioyynv (fence, fortification), a mis- 
understanding of the sense here, but pointing to 
the existence of a word which had been surmised 
in Mic 212 on the basis of Arabic, ‘I will put them 
together as sheep im a fold’. We may know of 
these meanings only by comparison with Arabic, 
but since it is highly improbable that the trans- 
lators knew that language these mistranslations 
are evidence for the existence of these words in 
the vocabulary of the Hebrew they knew. 

This research in Hebrew philology is greatly to 
be welcomed since frequently the original meaning 
of the text is restored without the necessity of 
drastic emendation. In Is 4114 ‘ men of Israel ’ is 
not very satisfactory as a parallel to ‘thou worm 
Jacob’ and the Kittel Bible suggests reading a 
word for ‘worm’ in this half of the verse as well. 
However, this is unnecessary, for Accadian shows 
that the word means ‘louse’ here-—though to 
translate by ‘ you lousy Israelites’ may be felt 
to be a little too colloquial!1° Again, ‘pleasant 
imagery’ (Is 21%) is neither suitable to the con- 
text, where a word for ships is desiderated, nor 
satisfactory as a rendering of the Hebrew. JRather, 
with a slight adjustment of the text, we should 
read, ‘ barks of (Araby) the blest ’—a translation 
partly supported by the Septuagint’s ‘sight of 
ships ’.11 Many emendations have been suggested 
for the impossible ‘ fields of offerings’ in 2 S 17}, 
but a similar phrase in the Ras Shamra material 
suggests that the correct meaning is, ‘nor out- 
pourings of the Deeps’, a translation involving 
hardly any modification of the Hebrew con- 
sonants.12. The verb in 1 S 7?, ‘and all the house 

8 Journal of Biblical Literature, lv. 114 f. 

Bes IN ErOlins, ae a vie? 3 Omtte 

LO i Ss, SX BOO. 

ll Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, 52 f. 

12 7.T.S., xli. 34 ff.; cf. J. Gray, Legacy of Canaan, 
203. 
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of Israel lamented after the Lord’ presents 
difficulties that have frequently been solved by 
rather drastic emendation, yet a comparison with 
Arabic suggests that the meaning is, ‘ followed 
after Yahweh ’.1 Ezekiel 2° is very often altered 
since the words for ‘ briars and thorns ’ occur only 
here and their meaning is doubtful. The correct 
translation of the verse may be, ‘ And thou,. son 
of man, be not afraid of them, neither be afraid 
of their words; for praters and traitors are with 
thee and thou art sitting on scorpions’. This 
approach is clearly preferable to that which as- 
sumed that the whole Hebrew vocabulary was 
known and that all difficulties must be removed 
by assuming a corruption of the text. Textual 
corruption has occurred in many places and must 
be taken into account, but the wider knowledge 
which comparative philology gives is leading to 
an increasing respect for the Massoretic text. It 
should perhaps be pointed out, however, that for 
most of these suggested meanings there is no 
absolutely conclusive proof that this was the 
meaning intended by the original writer and each 
one must be judged on its merits. 

In conclusion one or two examples of new 
meanings may be given which are startling in 
their difference from well-known phrases in the 
English Bible. ‘The Lord is my strength and my 
song’ (Ex 152, Ps 11814) should probably be more 
accurately, ‘Protector and Warrior is Yah’. 

oI fbsl Dx SSeS eas 17 Fe 
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3 THE Expository Times, xlviii. 45 and 478. 
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That the Servant of the Lord should be a ‘ cove- 
nant of the people’ is recognized as a strange 
idea and is usually explained as meaning that he 
is to mediate this covenant. Accadian, however, 
shows that here the meaning is rather, ‘a vision 
for the people’, thus completing the parallelism 
with ‘light of the Gentiles’ (Is 426). Elijah tells 
Ahab that he has ‘ sold himself to do that which 
is evil in the sight of the Lord ’, and this is usually 
taken metaphorically as meaning that he sur- 
rendered himself into the power of evil (1 K 217°). 
Despite the picturesque phrase the Hebrew seems 
more likely to mean, ‘thou hast shown thyself 
deceitful by doing that which is evil’.* Finally, 
Hos 114, ‘I drew them with cords of a man, 
with bands of love’, has been felt by some to be 
unsemitic and exhibiting poor parallelism, and in- 
deed ‘man’ has sometimes been changed to 
‘truth’ or ‘lovingkindness’ to improve this. 
G. R. Driver,® however, finds Arabic words which 
lead to the translation, 


“They knew not that I attached them 
(as) with bands of leather, 
drawing them (close as) with bands of hide,’ 


and although this seems a violent departure from 
the usual meaning it certainly seems an odd 
coincidence that. there should be two Arabic 
words for leather akin to the two Hebrew words 
in this verse. 

4 ].T.S., Xxxvii. 388 ; cf. iii. (mew series) 214. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


Works on historical theology which are both of 
value to specialists and fully intelligible to any 
student are all too rare. Dr. William Telfer’s The 
Forgiveness of Sins: An Essay on the History of 
Christian Doctrine and Practice (S.C.M.; 12s. 6d. 
net) is a book of this kind. Without a wasted 
word or an obscure sentence he traces his subject 
from the writings of the New Testament to those 
of the Reformers and their immediate successors. 
The earliest part of the book is a fresh examination 
of the way in which the Church reluctantly ac- 
cepted the necessity for Second Repentance for 
post-baptismal sins; Dr. Telfer thinks that the 
first official broaching of its need and possibility 
is to be found in the so-called ‘ Second Epistle of 
Clement of Rome’. He argues that the practice 
of sanctification by penitence paved the way for 
the fourth-century concept of two classes of 


Christians: ‘religious’ and ‘secular’. Valuable 
chapters on the discipline of “ Loosing ’ and on the 
effect of Constantine’s conversion upon the practice 
of penance are followed by an important discussion 
of the influence of Augustine. The development 
of private penance from the practice of Celtic 
monks is traced until it becomes the recognized 
universal remedy of the Church for the sins of 
Christians. A chapter on Luther’s teaching will 
be of special interest to many readers. It is 
interesting to compare this historical discussion 
with the recently published book by Max Thurian, 
“Confession ’. It would be unfair to attempt to 
summarize the closely knit argument by which 
Telfer seeks to show that the division which 
followed Augsburg largely resulted from the ques- 
tion about the means of assurance of forgiveness 
of sins. Brief studies of the Tridentine and Post- 
Tridentine teaching on this subject lead to a 
closing chapter about Calvin and Hooker. Telfer 
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! shows how Hooker and the Prayer Book exclude 
the scholastic distinction between mortal and venial 
“sins. He claims that for an Anglican priest to say 
“TI absolve thee ’, is not to make the priest a judge. 
_‘ He speaks in answer to the grief of a believer . . . 
| If he is deceived by an insincere confession the 
| spoken words of absolution beat the empty air.’ 
In a brief but deeply sincere epilogue the author 
» seeks to show that we shall do ‘ nothing amiss’ 
if we seek ‘a doctrine of forgiveness that is at 
once Catholic and Reformed’. I am sure that 
| Dr. Telfer is right in this plea. I hope that his 
book will be sympathetically and critically ex- 
' amined, and that it will be studied, not only as 
» an historical essay but also as a contribution toward 
) the share of every part of Christ’s Church in the 
i ministry of reconciliation. For too long the whole 
/ subject of confession and absolution has been dis- 
7 cussed from positions of entrenchment. Dr. Telfer 
' could help to bring us into the no-man’s-land 
1 which might prove to be the place where God 
} meets us all. 

FREDERIC GREEVES 


OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 


A Light to the Nations is the title of the book in 
which Professor Norman K. Gottwald, known 
already to many readers for his ‘ Studies in the 
/ Book of Lamentations’, seeks to present the 
Hebrew-Jewish faith in its historical continuity 
(Harper and Brothers, New York; $6.50). A 
| history of Israel and of the Jews is, commonly, 
' chiefly concerned with matters political and 
economic, taking account of religious leaders who 
‘ took a prominent part in affairs but little of the 
religious ideas which were influential in the life of 
| the people ; an introduction to the literature of the 
| Old Testament is fundamentally an appreciation of 
the individual books, with a discussion of literary 
| forms and questions of authorship, unity and com- 
| position and a brief indication of the content of the 
) books; a history of Hebrew culture deals with 
' social customs ‘and practices, with religious ideas 
f and moral standards, and with the degree of in- 
) debtedness of the people to their neighbours. 
Professor Gottwald seeks to combine all these 
inquiries into one. He says that the Old Testament 
} can be understood only in an overarching historical 
» framework. This framework he seeks to supply 
/ and, to help the reader’s understanding, he makes 
} extensive use of charts as visual aids ; against the 
) background of it, he works out his treatment of the 
literature and religion of ancient Israel. 

It must be said that he achieves his purpose with 
| much success. He writes clearly and graphically 
/ and can present the essentials of an argument in 
| orderly and impressive array. He can also make 
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effective use of telling comparisons, as when he 
says that the sweep of the component materials of 
the Old Testament over the period from about 
1200 to 100 B.c, may be compared with the period 
in our own culture from Charlemagne to the First 
World War and would embrace English literature 
from Beowulf to George Bernard Shaw. 

As for Professor Gottwald’s point of view on 
some key questions of Old Testament interpreta- 
tion, he regards Moses not only as a historical figure 
but as a most important and significant one in the 
history of his people. He criticizes sharply the 
attempt to make Mosaism, with its ideology of 
covenant, its prohibition of the use of images and 
its emphasis on the moral obligations which must 
be honoured within the community, a derivative 
from the religion of Aton. ‘Moses unleashed a 
religious dynamic and called for an exclusive 
loyalty whose inner logic drove toward a culmina- 
tion in monotheistic conviction’. As for the 
immediately post-exilic period in Judah, he regards 
the substitution of the name of Joshua for that of 
Zerubbabel in Zec 6°®-14 as intended to suppress 
any memory of an abortive messianic rising in 
which that prince was involved; and, with regard 
to Ezra and Nehemiah, he agrees with those who 
make the work of the former subsequent to that of 
the latter. 

This is an excellent addition to the long list of 
books on the subject of Old Testament introduction 
and it is attractively produced. 

JoHN MAUCHLINE 


MIRACLE AND REVELATION 


How are we to regard miracles to-day, as a 
bulwark of the Christian faith, or as an embarrass- 
ment ? How do they fit into a modern concept 
of revelation ? In answer it is well to retrace the 
history of Christian thought on this vital issue and 
in Miracles and Revelation (Lutterworth Press ; 
37s. 6d. net) Dr. John Stewart Lawton has given 
us a most interesting and well-documented survey 
covering two and a half centuries of the ever- 
changing lines of controversy. 

Time was when the all-important focus of the 
universe was the earth but astronomical discovery 
and new insights in science, history, and philosophy 
call for constant rethinking. Pope could once 
exclaim: ‘God said, Let Newton be and all was 
light’, but the moderns sigh: ‘God said, Let 
Russell be and all was night’. The Deists, that 
odd assortment (Lords Cherbury, Bolingbroke, and 
Shaftesbury, Tindal the don, Chubb, the tallow 
chandler), would have displaced revelation by 
reason; Woolston saw the Resurrection as the 
most notorious fraud ever put on mankind ; Hume 
gave men furiously to think; Butler, Berkeley, 
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Addison stood as Horatios on the bridge. Advances 
in scientific thought and criticism of Christian 
origins brought ever fresh challenge to apologists. 
It is fascinating to listen in on Paley building up 
his argument for creative design from leaf and eye 
and a ligament on a cow’s back, Newman toning 
down as a Roman convert what he had said about 
ecclesiastical miracles, Huxley (in weighing testi- 
mony) hesitant about accepting any one who has 
seen a zebra in Piccadilly and positive against 
meeting a centaur there, Matthew Arnold affirming 
there is no more in miracle than a party trick, 
turning a pen into a pen-wiper. So the ebb and 
flow of controversy is patiently depicted. 

Dr. Lawton places striking emphasis on John 
Wesley with his stress on the miracle of conversion 
and on Coleridge in his vitalizing contention that, 
if religion is to be fully personal, the reception of 
the historical element cannot depend merely on 
external authority: certain spiritual truth must 
derive evidence from within. Trench saw miracle 
as a lower law put out of action by a higher. 
A. B. Bruce, scholar of rare insights, taught that 
miracles are the heart and essence of a revelation 
of grace while Westcott described them as faint 
reflections of the glory of the Resurrection. The 
tide had turned. 

The relics of evidentialism were finally cleared 
away by historical criticism, illustrated by Thomp- 
son, Sanday, Bethune Baker. Then with Percy 
Dearmer, D. S. Cairns, A. G. Hogg came a sig- 
nificant line of exegesis: miracle is the divine 
response to faith; and in succession followed 
H. H. Farmer, L. Hodgson, A. Richardson. Thus 
now, as the outcome of this continuous reappraisal, 
we are left with real gains. ‘Supernatural’ has 
acquired a new meaning: the ever present re- 
creative activity of God in the individual and in 
the community are just as marvellous as gospel 
miracles. The Incarnation stands as the miracle 
par excellence. Great enrichment has come about 
in the ideas of faith and revelation; the Resur- 
rection and the mighty works are viewed as an 
essential part of the drama by which God personally 
discloses Himself. Miracle has moved from the 
circumference to the centre of revelation. 

Altogether this book will repay study to clarify 
the issues for us to-day. The detail has only been 
hinted at. It is a discerning survey of British 
thought on this central theme and we can hardly 
complain that there is wanting a reference to such 
a thinker as Karl Heim. 

Joun Dow 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Nowadays the teacher in day school and Sunday 
school is presented with a wealth of material, and 
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there is little excuse for lack of equipment and 
preparation. Year by year there appear the wel- 


come series of Sunday School Lesson Notes pub- | 


lished by the National Sunday School Union. 
There are four books in the series—Beginners’ 
Graded Teacher, Primary Graded Teacher, Junior 
Graded Teacher, Seniorv Graded Teacher. 


All are | 


edited by Christine Cannell, and the price of each | 


is 7s. 6d. net. 

Each of these books sets out its aim at the 
beginning. For instance, the aim for the Beginners 
is ‘To provide opportunities for the children to 
become conscious of God the Creator who is their 
Loving Heavenly Father. To foster love for Jesus, 
God’s Son, as Friend and Helper, and to show the 
beauty of His way of life. To help them to live, 
day by day, in His Spirit as members of God’s 
great family and to regard the Church as a place 
where the family gathers to worship.’ The aim 
for the Seniors is expressed thus: ‘ The goal of 
the whole course is the consecration of all the 
developing powers of our young adolescents to 
Jesus Christ, their Saviour and Lord, for service 
in His Kingdom ’. 

There are few books for religious education which 
are better value than these. There is in them a 
wealth of varied material produced by a galaxy of 
gifted authors. 

From the Religious Education Press there comes 
Over to You ! which is sub-titled Move Discussion 
Topics for Young People, and which is edited by 
Mr. Ernest H. Hayes (7s. 6d. net). This book is 
a sequel to the volume entitled ‘ Begin Here! ’. 
Its aim is to begin ‘where the young people 
actually are’, using their interests or knowledge 
of contemporary happenings, and leading them 
through study and discussion to a discovery of 
what the Bible says about their place in God’s plan 
and His purpose for them to-day. There are nine 
excellent courses ranging from ‘ Living in Families ’ 
to ‘Why doesn’t the Church do Something ?’ 
This book certainly does ask and try to answer 
the questions young people are asking. It also 
includes excellent suggestions for worship and for 
various activities. There is such variety in this 
book that there is bound to be something in it to 
suit the needs of any youth fellowship or youth 
group. 

Also from the Religious Education Press in the 
‘Pathfinder Series’ there comes The Gospel of 
St. Mark: A Concise Commentary, by the Rev. 
Ernest G. Loosley, B.D. (6s. boards; 5s. limp). 
Seldom can any author have used his space so 
economically and so well as Mr. Loosley has. He 
takes his readers through Mark section by section, 
heading each section with a helpful title, which in 
itself is a summary of the contents. No time is 
wasted on nebulous homiletic expansion ; all the 
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nzis. net). 
} examine the religious aspects of liberal and 
| humanitarian reform movements from 1815 to 
1848. Much useful, though not uniformly accurate, 
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| space is allotted to genuine explanation and com- 
‘ment. 
' never obtrusive, is always there. This book is an 
j excellent guide for the teacher within its limits. 


The scholarship of this book, although 


From Methuen and Co. Ltd., in the series entitled 


“Methuen’s Outlines ’, the General Editor of which 
! is Mr. Patrick Thornhill, there comes Bible Bach- 
\ ground, by the Rev. J. W. D. Smith (10s. 6d. net). 
| We have never seen within this compass a better 
} or more lucid account of the historical background 
| of the Bible. 
§ sections which make the thread of the history easy 
| to follow. The format—two columns to the page 
» —is unusually attractive. 
| Mr. R. R. Sellman, are accurate and excellent. 
| There is a large selection of well-chosen and 
} beautifully printed illustrations. 
/ cludes an excellent time chart, giving an outline 
} of Biblical History with some comparative dates, 

and a select book list compiled by Elizabeth N. 
¥ Bewick, A.L.A. To add to its many virtues, the 
1 book is well indexed. 
i find any fault with such a book, but we would 
/ enter two caveats as guidance for the use of this 


The book is written in convenient 


The maps, drawn by 


The book in- 


It may seem churlish to 


book. The title should really be ‘ The Historical 


€ Background of the Bible’, for there is little in- 
© formation about what might be called ‘the manners 


and customs’ background. Further, the series is 


» called ‘A Reference Library for Boys and Girls ’. 
« On the whole we would judge this book to be far 
! more suitable for the teacher or for the student 
# than for boys and girls. 


These criticisms are not 
made to find fault, but rather to provide informa- 


| tion. This book may well become an essential tool 

& for the teacher and for the student of the Bible, 

© for it is one of these very valuable books which 

| illuminate not any particular book of the Bible 
| but the whole Bible. 


WILLIAM BARCLAY 


NONCONFORMITY AND REFORM 


Studies in the relationship between the Church 
and social reform are much in vogue to-day and 


Mr. Raymond G. Cowherd, Associate Professor of 


English History at Lehigh University, Pennsyl- 


| vania, offers yet another excursion into this field 


in The Politics of English Dissent (Epworth Press ; 
As his sub-title indicates, he seeks to 


material is amassed, but less attention is paid to 


i the more exacting disciplines of correlation and 
l analysis. 


We are presented with a conspectus 
rather than an interpretation. 
Despite these limitations, however, there is much 


+ that is valuable in Mr. Cowherd’s book, and whilst 
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it may not quite constitute ‘a contribution of the 
first importance to the literature on the early nine- 
teenth century English social and political history ’, 
as the publishers would have us believe, it never- 
theless covers neglected ground in showing the 
Christian impetus behind the growth of religious 
liberty, popular education, the extension of the 
franchise, and kindred issues. But by confining 
himself to Dissent instead of considering the total 
Christian impact, Mr. Cowherd restricts himself 
unnecessarily. He could hardly treat the Aboli- 
tionist movement without mentioning Wilberforce, 
but he negotiates his chapter on factory legislation 
with only a passing reference to George Stringer 
Bull, popularly known as ‘ The Ten Hours Parson ’, 
who was actually responsible for recruiting 
Shaftesbury to the cause. There are only one 
hundred and sixty-seven pages of text whilst the 
footnotes gathered at the end are needlessly spread 
over a further forty-eight pages. 
A. SKEVINGTON Woop 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Books on the ‘science and religion’ question 
usually come from the pens either of theologians 
who have some competence in science or of 
scientists who have an interest in religion. Not so 
common are books on the subject by professional 
philosophers. Yet such books might be expected 
to make a most valuable contribution since the 
philosopher, even if he no longer professes to take 
the universe for his province, should be a man of 
wide interests and free from some of the specialist 
limitations which tend to appear among both 
theologians and scientists. Mr. T. R. Miles, M.A., 
of the Department of Philosophy in the University 
College of North Wales, has provided a phil- 
osopher’s view of the relations between science and 
religion in his book Religion and the Scientific Out- 
look (Allen and Unwin; 21s. net), and the reader 
will not be disappointed if he goes to this book for 
a dispassionate elucidation of the problems. 

Mr. Miles writes with the intelligent general 
reader in view—the man who is seeking whether it 
is still reasonable to profess a religion in this 
scientific age. The book is therefore written in 
clear, straightforward language, some parts of it in 
dialogue form, which the author handles very 
attractively. The argument falls into three parts 
—a discussion of contemporary philosophy and its 
techniques, an application of these techniques to 
such supposedly scientific views as materialism, 
determinism, and behaviourism, and an examina- 
tion of the claims of religious language in its various 
forms. 

Here we have space only to indicate the con- 
clusions at which Mr. Miles arrives. He does not 
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think that the scientific outlook discredits religious 
assertions about God, nor does he think that there 
need be any permanent conflict between science 
and religion. On the other hand, he believes that 
‘in speaking of God we are using the language of 
parable ’, so that we ought to abandon some of the 
more naively literal ways of talking about God— 
‘fundamentalism ’, as Mr. Miles calls it. 

The book is warmly commended to all who are 
looking for a fresh and interesting treatment of the 
constantly recurring theme of science and religion. 

JOHN MACQUARRIE 


BARCLAY WRITES AGAIN 


Dr. William Barclay bids fair to outstrip the 
capacity—but surely not the gratitude—of his 
readers and reviewers. The time may come when 
the journeying Christian will seek, at the railway 
bookstall, ‘the mid-day Barclay’. The book in 
question (one hesitates to say ‘ the latest’) is The 
Master’s Men (S.C.M. ; 8s. 6d. net) wherein he has 
revised and re-cast a series of ‘ British Weekly ’ 
articles on the Apostles—and, for good measure, 
gives us fourteen, setting out the reasons in a 
preliminary chapter on ‘ The Twelve ’. 

Each account follows a clear pattern. The name 
is followed by a descriptive phrase, for example, 
THOMAS: The Man who became Certain by 
Doubting. Next comes a survey and interpretation 
of the Biblical material, giving full scope to Dr. 
Barclay’s genius for application. Finally, in each 
case, the most interesting and significant traditions 
and legends are summed up with the sound in- 
tention of showing that what may not be fact has 
yet value in illustrating the kind of man about 
whom such stories could be told. 

Many will find this part of the book most 
interesting, although to be used with most care. 
In regard to Thomas, again, for example, Dr. 
Barclay has omitted reference to recent studies 
which seem to strengthen the claim to be Apostle 
of India. Here, incidentally, two place names are 
mis-spelled, Cranganore and Mylapore. In general, 
however, Dr. Barclay has taken care to give a 
useful list of sources with the help of which the 
reader may go further into this fascinating field 
opened up by these admirable but necessarily 
abridged studies. 

Marcus WarpD 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


In The Gospel and Renascent Hinduism—a small 
but very important book (S.C.M.; 4s. net)—Mr. 
P. D. Devanandan raises many questions which 
are vital in the present Indian religious situation, 
and answers many of them in a way which will 
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be useful both theoretically and practically. He 
allows that the situation is not at present easy for 
the Indian Christian community. He suggests 


that some of the more rigid and also more politic- — 
ally minded Hindus, feeling themselves, with the | 
coming of independence along with partition, no — 


longer under national obligation to oppose the — 


Muslims, 
critically watched as possible enemies to the Hindu 
faith. Our author also notes that there is less 
liberality of thought and attitude amongst 
Christians than there was some two or three 
decades ago, and that the influence of such men 
as Kraemer and some adherents of the Barthian 


theology have somewhat diminished the import- — 


ance of the understanding and sympathetic work 
of such men as J. M. Farquhar and Nicol Macnicol, 
not to speak of several others who agreed with 
them. He also thinks that the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi is a little equivocal. Gandhi 
himself identified religion and nationalism but did 
so with understanding and depth, claiming that 
religion has to do with the ‘ here and now’ situa- 
tion of the nation as a whole ; whereas some of his 
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think that Christians should now be — 


followers are a little apt to minimize the religious | 
aspect and to emphasize only the political tendency. — 


Also, the influence of older missionaries has not 
quite died out, according to Mr. Devanandan. 
Missionaries, and Indian Christians as well, are 
rather apt to commend their own faith by pointing 
out the inadequacies and blemishes of Hinduism, 


and to do so with little knowledge of the particular — 
aspects they are criticizing. No greater disservice — 
to the Christian cause in India can be caused than © 


is done by the efforts of missionaries when they 


return to their own country to ‘speak down’ the © 


religions of those amongst whom they are working. 
Fortunately there is an improvement amongst 


Indian Christians themselves on their own ground © 


in this respect, and Mr. Devanandan is a conspicu- 
ous example. 


He deals pointedly with the efforts of Hindus to 


show that their religion provides answers to human — 


problems more adequate than those of Christianity 
and he is probably right in thinking that, with this 
in view, Hindus are feeling more and more the 


need of a comparative study of religion within © 
Hinduism and a unification of its very various 


tendencies. The difficulty for them is, however, 
to get away from the idea of identification of the 


self of the individual with a negative Absolute and — 


to regard this identification as of the individual 
only and not of the community. It is with the 


perfection of the individual that the Hindu has to 


deal and Mr. Devanandan rightly points out that 


the idea of an active Church is not given a place 


in Indian thought. 


Also the Hindu presentation — 


of his most prominent ideas tends to be academic, ; 


t 


/ and by his negations he is prevented from reaching 
| the idea of the Absolute Himself coming into the 
- actual world. Thus the Hindu is not led naturally 
to the idea of a supreme Incarnation, as distinct 
' from innumerable separate incarnations. He thus 
| fails to understand the fundamental character of 
' the Christian belief in Incarnation. 

_ Mr. Devanandan makes an excellent appeal for 
I 

t 


the redemption of secularism by referring to 
} Gandhi’s synthesis of nationalism and religion. 
| The centrality of Christian belief in the Resurrec- 
tion, according to Mr. Devanandan, shows that 
| Christianity emphasizes the coming of God in 
| Christ into the very material of human life, con- 
{ spicuously when the Risen Lord broke into the 
' company of the disciples, trembling in the inner 
/ room from fear of the Jews, and commended them 
} to their mission in the actual world in which He 
| Himself had re-entered. Thus He redeemed 
) secularism because He Himself was the Risen Lord 
» in the very world which secularism claimed to rule. 
W. S. URQUHART 


| Messrs. James Clarke and Co. have republished 
>» John McLeod Campbell’s The Nature of the Atone- 
' ment (17s. 6d. net) with a brief but excellent 
} Foreword by Professor Edgar P. Dickie. ‘ Theories 
of the Atonement’ are hardly in fashion at the 
* moment, and few of us will regret that fact. But, 
¢ as Campbell himself wrote, this book was written 
“not with the interest of theological controversy, 
but as a man communing with his brother man, 
f and giving utterance to the deep convictions of 
) his own heart as to the spiritual need of humanity, 
{ and the common salvation’. As Professor Dickie 
{ aptly points out, Campbell ‘ was of the right type 
) of existentialist’; for that reason he may, in spite 
| of the ugliness of his literary style, speak in this 
+ generation to those who will perhaps understand, 
§ better than did many of his contemporaries, that 
| ‘inquiry becomes more solemn . . . in proportion 
'as the answer to the question, ‘““ What am I to 
) think ?>—What am I to believe ? ”—becomes one 
| with the answer of the question—‘‘ What am I 
) called to be?”’’ As Professor Dickie says, this is 
one of the few theological works which is also a 
{ devotional classic. Its republication may not make 
} many Campbellites, but the reading of it may well 
) help many to share its author’s experience: ‘ We 
+ see the Father when we see the Son . . . because 
} a father is known only in his relation to a son’. 


| The Rev. J. A. Thompson of the Baptist Theo- 
+ logical College of New South Wales has followed 
| up a previous introduction to Biblical Archaeology 
/by a short discussion of Archaeology and the Pre- 
i) Christian Centuries (Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
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Grand Rapids, U.S.A.). It covers the Exilic and 
post-Exilic periods down to Herod the Great, and 
ranges from Babylonian Nippur and Egyptian 
Yeb to the Qumran sect of uncertain identity. 
The presentation is readable and comprehensive ; 
but some complicated problems are by-passed, such 
as the discrepancy between Haggai—Zechariah and 
Ezra—Nehemiah on the first return of Jews from 
exile and the rebuilding of the Temple. There are 
drastic over-simplifications, such as the statement 
that the Elephantine papyri ‘enable us to date 
Nehemiah very firmly in the reign of Artaxerxes I’, 
but nothing is said about the consequent re-dating 
of Ezra. We were most of all perturbed by the author 
regarding his task as ‘ supplementing the story of 
the Jews . . . with archaeological evidence bear- 
ing on it.’ If the archaeology were allowed freely 
to tell its own story, it would not always ‘ supple- 
ment ’ the account in the way presupposed by this 
book. 


We are delighted to report that the Rev. Edward 
Rogers’ commentary on Communism has now 
appeared in paper covers at the price of 3s. 6d. net. 
It forms one of the ‘ Wyvern Books ’ published by 
the Epworth Press. The full title is A Christian 
Commentary on Communism. When it first ap- 
peared in ’51 we reviewed it and commended it 
warmly both to the specialist and to the general 
reader. We are again impressed by Mr. Rogers’ 
deep and wide knowledge and easy clear style. 


In Let Wisdom Judge (Inter-Varsity ; 9s. 6d. 
net) Mr. Arthur Pollard has collected ten of the 
University Addresses of Charles Simeon and seven 
of his Sermon Outlines (of which several are the 
length of a full modern sermon script), prefacing 
the whole with an account of Simeon, Christian 
leader and preacher, and a selection of Hints on 
writing sermons from Claude’s ‘Essay on the 
Composition of a Sermon’. The volume is a 
worthy and pertinent contribution to the bicen- 
tenary of the birth of one who took comfort from 
the conviction that after death ‘I shall by my 
printed words yet speak to you ’. 


Propitiation, by the Rev. J. C. Connell, M.A., 
Director of Studies at the London Bible College, 
is the annual Public Lecture of the College for 
1959, published in pamphlet form. The lecture 
vigorously opposes the views of C. H. Dodd and 
others and affirms that the doctrine of Propitiation 
‘far from robbing God of His love, reveals the 
depths of Divine grace as no alternative theory 
can’. The theme is well treated and upholds 
views which need to be emphasized. In some 
respects the controversy is a matter of words, 
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and it seems a pity that the writer should cling so 
tenaciously to the word ‘ propitiation’ which, 
although Biblical, seems incurably associated with 
the idea of appeasing God, especially when he 
himself distinguishes the Biblical presentation 
of the idea from pagan notions. Otherwise the 
reader can profit much from this discussion. 
(Apparently published by the College, but with 
no note of price.) 


In these days of ecumenical concern it must 
seem surprising that, setting aside small popular 
books, there has been hitherto no volume in 
English presenting in a comprehensive and 
authoritative fashion the position of the churches 
of Christendom as to distribution, size, character- 
istics, doctrine, worship and government. This 
lack has been remedied in Christendom by Dr. 
Einar Molland (Mowbray ; 35s. net). The author, 
a Lutheran, is Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oslo. In the task of putting 
his book into English he has had the help of 
Professor H. E. W. Turner of Durham University. 

Every denomination seems to be dealt with here, 
and there are short accounts of subsidiary groups 
like the Uniates, the Russian Sects, Adventists, 
Pentecostalists, and Salvation Army. Under the 
heading Religious Systems containing elements 
derived from Christianity the author includes 
Unitarianism, Christian Science, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and Mormonism. There is an extensive 
bibliography, and in a useful appendix there is a 
survey of the ecumenical approaches of different 
kinds which have been a feature of recent times. 
This is a most useful work of reference which could 
also be commended to the inquiring general reader. 


The Inaugural Lecture delivered by Professor 
Henry Chadwick before the University of Oxford 
has been published under the title The Circle and 
the Ellipse (Oxford University Press; 2s. 6d. net). 
Was the Church to be regarded as a circle centred 
at Jerusalem or at Rome, or rather as an ellipse 
with foci at Jerusalem and Rome? Western 
writers long remained sensitive on the score of the 
original primacy of Jerusalem. This is an interest- 
ing study which serves to illuminate the path that 
led to Roman supremacy. 


The Word of God, by Dr. James Sutherland 
Thomson, is one of a series of attractive booklets 
called ‘ Saddlebag Books ’, published by the Ryer- 
son Press, Toronto, and costing one dollar. This 
volume consists of seven chapters—The Creative 
Word, The Word in Law and Covenant, The 
Prophetic Word, The Incarnate Word, The Word 
of the Cross, The Word of the Resurrection, The 
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Word of the Spirit. The chapters were originally 
devotional addresses given at Conferences. 

The book is simple and Scriptural and very 
helpful indeed. It might well form the basis of 
group study, for behind the simplicity there lies 
Dr. Thomson’s wisdom, erudition and deep theo- 
logical knowledge which are always combined with 
the devotion of the evangelist. 


We have been having recently a large number of 
books on the Bible which are ‘ popular ’ in the best 
sense of the word. Still another of these is The 


Bible Speaks, by the Rev. Robert Davidson, M.A., | 


B.D., who is Lecturer in Biblical Study in the 
University of Aberdeen (Skeffington ; 16s. net). 
This book has three sections—an introduction 
on God and Man ; asection on the Old Testament ; 
and a section on the New Testament. Mr. David- 


son’s method is to print the principle and summary © 


of what he has to say in italic print at the head of — 


each chapter, and then to go on to expound it and 
to illustrate it with copious and well-chosen 
illustrations. 


The book has two virtues. It is written with 


infectious and compelling enthusiasm, and it does © 


with its sweep and rush really catch and com- 
municate the drama of the Bible and its history 
of the relationship between God and man. This 
is quite one of the best and most readable books 
of its kind. 

It has unfortunately a large number of misprints 
which can be removed in future editions. 
Pp. 34 in the footnote Mesopotasia should be Meso- 
potamia; on p. 47 the form YHWdH is used, and 
on p. 48 the form YHVH is used; on p. 62 Ernst 
Wright should be Evnest Wright ; on p. 70 misphat 
should be mishpat; on p. 140 Hanamel should be 
Hanameel ; in line 16 of p. 179 there is an omitted 
question mark; on p. 194 Diessmann should be 
Deissmann. 


Professor James G. S. S. Thomson’s The Praying 
Christ (Tyndale Press; tos. 6d. net) begins with 
an account of what Jesus taught about prayer and 
goes on to describe His actual practice. The gospel 
material is fully gathered and set out in order. 
There follows an extended exegesis of Jn 17 and 
of Mt 6%-18 (where the difficulties of ‘lead us not 
into temptation ...’ are neither avoided nor 


wholly solved) and the study is completed with — 


a study of the High-Priestly ministry of the 


Ascended Lord. The request abides: Teach us © 


to pray. Dr. Thomson meets this by something 
of a tour de force, making use of the eight Hebrew 
synonyms of ‘ Watt on the Lord’ to expound the 
eight key-words of Jesus’ teaching set out in the 
first chapter. Here is a good example of scholarly 
method wedded to devotional purpose. 


On 


) come. 
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The Lord’s Prayer in Modern Research 


By Proressor D. Dr. Joacuim Jeremtas, D.D., THE UNIVERSITY OF GOETTINGEN 


ie 
The Lord’s Prayer in the Ancient Church 


{ Durinc the time of Lent and Easter in the year 
A.D. 350 a Jerusalem presbyter, who in the next 
year was consecrated Bishop, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
held in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre his 
} celebrated twenty-four catecheses, which have 
' been treasured for us through the shorthand notes 
of one of his hearers. 

From these notes we learn that at that time the 
. Lord’s Prayer was used in the Church Service. 
_ Cyril is the first to mention this use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. He tells us that in Jerusalem the Lord’s 
' Prayer was prayed as the end of the Eucharistic 
prayers before the communion. This means that 
the Lord’s Prayer was part of the Missa Fidelium 


f in which only those who were baptized were 


allowed to participate. The late Professor T. W. 
Manson! has shown that this leads to the con- 
clusion that the knowledge of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the privilege to use it was reserved for the 
/ full members of the Church. As a matter of fact, 
! the transmission of the Lord’s Prayer was con- 
' nected with baptism. The candidates for baptism 
» learned the Lord’s Prayer either shortly before 
or immediately after baptism. Sentence by 
sentence it was repeated to them with an ex- 
planation. Henceforth they prayed it daily and 
* it formed a token of their identification as Christ- 
f ians. Such was the practice not only in Jerusalem 
' but in the whole ancient Church. 

The connexion of the Lord’s Prayer with 
} baptism can be traced back to early times. In 
) the beginning of the second century, we find a 
variant to Lk 11? which reads: ‘Thy Holy 
' Spirit come upon us and cleanse us’. The heretic 
| Marcion (about 140) had this instead of the first 
} petition ; his wording of the Lord’s Prayer seems 
‘to have been as follows: ‘Father, Thy Holy 
Spirit come upon us and cleanse us. Thy kingdom 
Thy bread for the morrow give us day 
) by day. And forgive us our sins for we also 
' forgive everyone that is indebted to us. And 
' allow us not to be led into temptation’. Two 
» minuscules (162, 700) and two late Church Fathers 
(Gregory of Nyssa + 394 and Maximus Confessor 
' +662) have the petition for the Holy Spirit 
1T. W. Manson, ‘ The Lord’s Prayer’; in Bulletin of 
| the John Rylands Library, xxxviii. [1955-56], Pt. 1, 
| Pp. 99-113, Pt. 2, pp. 436-448. 


instead of the second petition. It is quite im- 
probable that the petition for the Holy Spirit 
should be the original text, its attestation is much 
too weak. From where, then, does this petition 
originate ? We know that it was an old baptismal 
prayer and we may conclude that it was added 
to the Lord’s Prayer when this was used at the 
baptismal ceremony. One may compare the 
Marcionite text quoted above which, in the 
petition for the bread, has ‘Thy bread’. This, 
probably, is an allusion to the Eucharist; thus 
Marcion has both sacraments in view, the baptism 
in this first petition and the Eucharist, which 
followed baptism, in his ‘ Thy bread’. 

But we must go one step still further back. 
The connexion of the Lord’s Prayer with baptism 
which we have found already in the first part 
of the second century can be traced back even 
into the first century. In an old document, The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (Didache) which is 
dated by its most recent commentator, perhaps 
somewhat too confidently, as early as A.D. 50-70,” 
we find the following arrangement: chs. 1-6 
the way of life and the way of death (which seems 
to have been the content of the instruction of the 
candidates for baptism), ch. 7 baptism, ch. 8 
fasting and the Lord’s Prayer, chs. 9-10 the 
Eucharist. Again, the Lord’s Prayer as well as 
the Eucharist is seen to be reserved for those 
who have been baptized. 

All this leads to a very important result which, 
again, T. W. Manson has pointed out most lucidly.? 
Whereas nowadays the Lord’s Prayer is understood 
as a common property of all people, it was other- 
wise in the earliest times. As one of the most holy 
treasures of the Church, the Lord’s Prayer, together 
with the Eucharist, was reserved for her full mem- 
bers. It was a privilege to be allowed to pray it. 
How great was the reverence and fear which 
surrounded it is best seen by an introductory 
formula found both in the liturgies of the East and 
in those of the West, ancient and modern: ‘audemus 
diceve’ 1.e. we make bold to say ‘Our Father’. 
We should. attempt to regain this reverence which 
says: I make bold to pray ‘ Our Father’, Perhaps, 
it may prove to be a modest help if we listen to 
what modern research has to tell us about the 
original meaning of the prayer which our Lord 
taught His disciples. 

2 Jean-Paul Audet, La Didaché. Instructions des 
Apé6ires (Paris, 1958], 219. 

3 Loc. cit., p. rorf. 
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IR, 
The Original Wording 


We find the Lord’s Prayer twice in the New 
Testament: Mt 69-3 and Lk 112-*. Before trying 
to consider the original meaning of its petitions 
we must face the strange fact that the two 
Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, transmit 
it in slightly different wording. It is true that 
in the Authorised Version the differences are 
limited, the main divergence being that in Luke 
the doxology is absent 7.e. the concluding words : 
“For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever’. But as a matter of fact, 
the divergences are greater than this. Within the 
last hundred years, older texts have been found 
and in this last century New Testament scholar- 
ship, especially in Great Britain and Germany, and 
in the last decades also in the United States, has 
done admirable work in recovering the oldest 
text. The result of textual criticism in con- 
nexion with the Lord’s Prayer has been the 
following. 

(a) St. Matthew has from the beginning the 
text which is familiar to us. Only originally the 
doxology was lacking ; it was added very early— 
we find it already in the first century, as it is 
attested by the Didache. This does not mean, 
however, that our Lord meant that the Lord’s 
Prayer should be used without a word of praise 
at the end. Only, in the very earliest time, the 
doxology was not fixed but its wording was left 
to the free formulation of those who prayed. 
Afterwards, when the Lord’s Prayer began to be 
used more and more in the Service as a common 
prayer, it was felt necessary to establish a fixed 
formulation of the doxology. 

(0) If we turn to St. Luke, we find that 
according to the oldest MSS, the text runs as 
follows : 


‘ Father, 
Hallowed be Thy name, 
Thy kingdom come, 
Give us day by day our bread for the morrow 
And forgive us our sins, for we also forgive everyone 
that is indebted to us, 
And lead us not into temptation.’ 


How came it that our Gospels give us different 
texts? It can be taken as a matter of course 
that the differences do not originate in the caprice 
of the particular evangelist; no author would 
have dared to make such alteration on his own. 
Here it may be helpful if we remind ourselves 
that St. Matthew as well as St. Luke gives us the 
Lord’s Prayer as part of an instruction in prayer, 
the former as part of a Jewish-Christian instruction 
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(Mt 65-15), the latter as part of a Gentile-Christian 
lesson (Lk 111-18) in prayer. From this we are in 
a position to understand that the differences are 
due to the different constituencies for which the 
two forms are intended. In other words, we 
are faced with the different liturgical wording of 
the Lord’s prayer in two different parts of the 
Church about the year A.D. 75. St. Matthew shows 
us the form in which the Jewish-Christian Church 
prayed the Lord’s Prayer and St. Luke shows us 
that in which the Gentile-Christian Church prayed 
it in the eighth decade of the first century. But 
which form is the older one ? 

If we compare carefully the two texts, the chief 
divergence, which strikes us at once, is the 
difference in length. The Lucan form is shorter 
than that of St. Matthew at three places. Firstly, 
the invocation is shorter. St. Luke says only 
‘Father’, in Greek adrep, in Aramaic abba, 
whereas St. Matthew says, according to the 
pious and reverent form of Palestinian invocation, 
‘Our father who art in heaven’. Secondly, 
whereas St. Matthew and St. Luke agree in the 
two first petitions—the Thou-petitions (‘ Hallowed 
be thy name, thy kingdom come’), there follows 
in St. Matthew a third Thou-petition: ‘ Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven’. Thirdly, in 
St. Matthew the last of the following We-petitions 
has an antithesis.. St. Luke has only: ‘ And lead 
us not into temptation’, but St. Matthew adds: 
“but deliver us from evil’. 

Now, if we ask, which form is the original—the 
longer form of St. Matthew or the shorter form of 
St. Luke—the decisive observation is the following : 
the shorter form of St. Luke is completely con- 
tained in the longer form of St. Matthew. This 
makes it very probable that the form of St. 
Matthew is an expanded one. All liturgical texts 
have a tendency to expansion. Nobody would 
have dared to shorten a sacred text like the Lord’s 
Prayer and to leave out two petitions if they had 
formed part of the original tradition. This result 
is confirmed by three supplementary observations. 
Firstly, we shall see that the simple Abba was a 
unique note in Jesus’ own prayers and from St. 
Paul (Ro 815, Gal 4°) we learn that this short 
address ‘ Abba Father’ was used by the oldest 
Christians. Thus we must conclude that this 
plain Abba was the original address. Secondly, 
the threefold expansion which we find in St. 
Matthew in comparison with St. Luke is always 
found towards the end of a section of the prayer— 
the first at the end of the address, the second at 
the end of the Thou-petitions, the third at the 
end of the We-petitions. This is exactly in 
accordance with what we find elsewhere in litur- 


gical texts: they have a preference for expansions 
at the end. The third observation concerns the ’ 


¢ us day by day our bread for the morrow’. 
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| three We-petitions. 
a parallelism : 
‘The bread for to-morrow/give us to-day 
Do Thou forgive us/as we forgive ’. 
But the third is shorter in St. Luke, apparently 


The two first of them show 


} with intention : 


‘And lead us not into temptation ’. 
Matthew offers here, too, a parallelism : 
} ‘And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver 
4 us from evil’. This is also in accordance with 
) what we find in liturgical texts: they have a 
: tendency to give a symmetrical structure. 
Thus, all these observations lead us in the same 
{ direction: The common substance of both texts, 
1 which is identical with its Lucan form, is the 
y oldest text. The Gentile-Christian Church has 
§ handed down the Lord’s Prayer without change, 
i whereas the Jewish-Christian Church, which lived 
» in a world of rich liturgical tradition, has enriched 
the Lord’s Prayer liturgically. 
i Of course, we must be cautious with our con- 
# clusions. The possibility remains that Jesus 
{| Himself spoke the ‘Our Father’ on different 
© occasions in a slightly differing form, a shorter 
f one and a longer one. But perhaps it would be 
| safer to say that the shorter Lucan form is in all 
= probability the oldest one, whereas St. Matthew 
| gives us the earliest evidence that the Lord’s 
{ Prayer was used liturgically in worship and 
© service. In any case, the chief thing is, that both 
> texts agree in the decisive contents. 
There remains still a last remark concerning the 
4 original wording. If we compare the common 
} substance of the two forms, we find several small 
j divergences in the two We-petitions. The first 
| We-petition: Matthew has: ‘Give us this day 
» our bread for the morrow’, Luke reads: ‘Give 
The 
' Lucan form is a generalized saying ‘ day by day’, 
4 and therefore he was obliged to use (only at this 
| place in the Lord’s Prayer) the present imperative 
' 6i8ov (Matthew dds). Clearly Matthew’s form is 
the more original. The second We-petition : 
' Matthew has ‘ our debts’, Luke ‘our sins’. The 
) Aramaic word (hobha) originally meant debt and 
1 then had come to be used for sin. Matthew gives 
) a literal translation using ddeiAnua which means 
' debt but is not usual in Greek for sin. Luke has 


® replaced this word by the usual Greek word for 


| sin. Finally, Matthew has ddijapev (‘we have 
( forgiven’), Luke has ddiovey (‘we forgive’). 

' Matthew has the more difficult form, as the past 
» tense (ad¢jxapev), erroneously, as we shall see, 
- could be understood as if our forgiveness preceded 
God’s forgiveness. In such cases the more 
| difficult form is to be regarded as the more 
' original, On the whole then we must conclude 
| that whereas Luke has preserved the original 
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form in respect of the length, Matthew has pre- 
served the original form in respect of the common 
wording. 

The important thing is that the differences 
between Matthew and Luke concerning the choice 
of the words must be regarded as so-called trans- 
lation-variants, 1.e., they give us evidence that 
an underlying Aramaic original was translated 
into Greek in different ways. This is an important 
help if we try to retranslate the Lord’s Prayer 
into the mother-tongue. 

I shall give a retranslation of the shorter form. 
Even if we do not understand the single words, 
we may be able to note that our Lord used the 
solemn language of the prophets, as Burney has 
shown in his admirable book The Poetry of Our 
Lord. Especially, we should pay attention to 
three features of this solemn language—namely 
the parallelism, the two-beat-rhythm, and the 
rhyme. This, then, may be approximately the 
original wording : 


Abba 

qithqaddas s¢makh  tethe malkhuthakh 

lahman d*limhar habh lan joma dhen 
usbhog lan hobhain kdis*bhaqnan l*hajjabhain 
wla ta°’elinnan l°nisjona 


Il. 
The Original Meaning 


Having considered what can be said about the 
original wording, we are prepared to face the 
main question: What was, as far as we can judge, 
the original meaning ? 

It is holy ground on which we tread. St. Luke 
gives us the situation: the praying Lord and the 
disciples asking: ‘ Lord, teach us to pray’ (111). 


“And he said unto them: When ye pray, say: 
Abba, 
Hallowed be Thy name, 
Thy kingdom come, 
Our bread for to-morrow/give us to-day 
And forgive us our debts/as we forgive our debtors 
And lead us not into temptation’. 


1Cf. the re-translations of the Lord’s Prayer in 
C. C. Torrey, The Translations made from the Original 
Avamaic Gospels (Studies in the History of Religions 
Presented to Crawford Howell Toy by Pupils, Colleagues 
and Friends) [New York, 1912], 309ff.; The Four 
Gospels [New York and London, 1933], 292; E. 
Littmann, ‘ Torrey’s Buch tiber die vier Evangelien ’, 
in ZNW, xxxiv. [1935] 20-34, especially p. 2of.; 
C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord (Oxford, 1925], 
112f.; G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, i. (Leipzig, 1930], 
283-365 ; K. G. Kuhn, ‘ Achtzehngebet und Vaterunser 
und der Reim’, in Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen 
zum Neuen Testament, i. [Tubingen, 1950] 32. 
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The structure of the Lord’s Prayer is quite 
easy to follow: 

(1) The address, (2) the two Thou-petitions in 
parallelism, (3) the two We-petitions, forming 
both, as we shall see, an antithesis, (4) the con- 
cluding request. 

(1) The Address. When we trace back the 
history of the invocation of God as father we are 
confronted with unexpected and even moving 
facts. It is surprising to see that in the ancient 
Orient, as early as the third and second millen- 
nium B.c., we find the deity addressed as father. 
In Sumerian prayers, long before the times of 
Moses and the prophets, we find this title, and 
there already the word father does not merely 
refer to the deity as the procreator and as the 
powerful lord, but it has also quite another 
significance: ‘O God, whose forgiveness is like 
that of a kind father ’. 

When we, secondly, turn to the Old Testament 
we find that God is only seldom addressed as 
father, in fact only on fourteen occasions, but 
all these are important. God is Israel’s father, 
but now not mythologically as the procreator, but 
as He who elected, delivered and saved His 
people by mighty deeds in history. God is Israel’s 
father—but, this is the constant reproval of the 
prophets, Israel has not given Him the honour 
which a son should give to his father. ‘If then 
I be a father, where is mine honour ? saith the 
Lord’ (Mal 1°). And Israel’s answer to this 
reproval is the confession of sin and the cry: 
Abhinu atta, ‘Thou art our father’. And God’s 
reply is mercy beyond all understanding: ‘I 
taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by their 
arms’ (Hos 11%), ‘How shall I give thee up 
Ephraim ? . . . mine heart is turned within me’ 
(Hos 118). 

Can there be a still deeper sense in this one 
word father? We are still more moved and 
astonished when we, thirdly, turn to the Gospels. 
There is something quite new, absolutely new— 
the word abba. With the help of my assistants 
I have examined the whole later Jewish literature 
of prayer, and the result was that in no place in 
this immense literature is this invocation of God 
to be found. How came this about ? The Church 
Fathers Chrysostom, Theodor, and Theodoret, 
who originated from Antioch and had Aramaic- 
speaking nurses, tell us that abba was the address 
of the small child to his father. And the Talmud 
confirms it, when it says: The first words for a 
child when it learns to eat wheat (7.e., when it is 
weaned) are: abba, imma, dear father, dear 
mother. Abba was a homely family-word, the 
tender address of the babe to its father; O dear 
father—a secular word. No Jew would have 

16 Ber. 40a, b Sanh. 7ob. 
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dared to address God in this manner. Late 
Judaism never addressed God as abba—Jesus did 
it always, in all His prayers—with one single 
exception, the cry from the Cross: ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ 

The invocation of God as abba is not to be 
understood merely psychologically as a step 
towards a deeper cognition of God—rather we 
learn from Mt 1127 that it is the expression of 
Jesus’ Messianic authority. He alone, the only 
begotten Son, had the Messianic privilege of this 
invocation of the heavenly father: Abba. 

And this is the fourth and the last and most 
astonishing fact: In the Lord’s Prayer Jesus 
gives His disciples a share in this privilege to 
address God as abba, a share in His position as the 
only begotten. He empowers them to speak to 
their Heavenly Father literally as the small 
child speaks to his father, in the same confident 
and childlike manner. This one word abba, if it is 
understood in its full sense, comprehends the 
whole message of the gospel. This St. Paul has 
understood, when he says twice: There is no 
surer sign or guarantee of the possession of the 
Holy Spirit and the sonship than this: that 
a man ‘makes bold’ to repeat this one word 
Abba. 

(2) The Two Thou-Petitions. The first words 
which the child shall-say to his heavenly father 
are: ‘Hallowed be thy name, Thy kingdom 
come ’. ' 

This is a parallelism, both petitions having the 
same content. These two petitions recall the 
Qaddish, the sanctification, an Aramaic prayer 
which formed the conclusion of every service in 
the synagogue. It runs in its probably oldest 
form: ‘ Hallowed be His great name in the world 
which He created according to His will. May 
His kingdom be established in your lifetime, 
speedily, soon, so say: Amen’. 

We see that the two Thou-petitions are eschato- 
logical. They implore God to reveal His final 
glory, they ask for the coming of the hour in 
which God’s profaned and misused name shall be 
hallowed for ever, and in which the triumphant 
call sounds: ‘The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever’ 
(Rev 1145), Their contents are identical with the 
prayer of the first community Maran-atha (1 Co 
1672), ‘Come, Lord Jesus’ (Rev 22?°). 

But the two Thou-petitions are not the same 
as the Qaddish, in spite of the similar wording. 
There is a great difference. For those who pray 
in these words as disciples of Jesus ask for the 
coming of the consummation as people who know 
that the great turning-point of the ages has 
already taken place. God has already begun His 


3 
f 


\ saving work. 
i) which is lacking. 


i, the 
/ seemingly a prey of evil and death and Satan, 
| lift their eyes to their Father. 
» demonic powers they take God’s power seriously, 
| they throw themselves upon His promise and His 
4 infinite mercy and give themselves completely into 
' God’s hands in unshakeable confidence. 
» father, Thou wilt perform Thy wonderful work. 


ii these two We-petitions. 


d 4 a. 
_ apTos 


* and it is not yet finally settled. 
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It is only the full accomplishment 


These petitions are an expression of an absolute 
confidence. The disciples of Jesus, standing in 
struggle between Christ and Antichrist, 


In spite of all the 


Abba, 


(3) The Two We-Petitions. The two We- 


petitions lead us one step further along the same 
(road. They hang together as closely as the two 
} Thou-petitions, they also form a pair of paral- 


lelisms. Here, it is important to remind ourselves 


| that the two first petitions recall the Qaddish— 
' for we must conclude, that the accent of the whole 


prayer lies on that part which is new, that is, on 
They are the real heart 
of the prayer, the two Thou-petitions forming the 


f introduction. 


(a) The first of the We-petitions asks for the 
emuovowos. There has been a_ long 
discussion about the meaning of the word émuovatos, 
In my opinion, 
it is decisive that Jerome tells us that in the lost 


| Aramaic gospel of the Nazarenes the translation 
) mahar appears 


‘for to-morrow’. It is true, 
this gospel of the Nazarenes is not older than 


| the Gospel of St. Matthew, but it was a trans- 
y lation of the First Gospel into the Aramaic. 
§ spite of this, the translation mahayv—‘ bread for 
» to-morrow ’—must be older than the gospel of the 
) Nazarenes, even than the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
} For the translator, when coming to the Lord’s 


In 


Prayer, of course stopped translating—he simply 
gave the holy words in the wording which he 
prayed day-by-day. In other words, the Aramaic 
speaking Jewish-Christians among whom the Lord’s 
Prayer lived on in its original language in un- 
broken usage since the days of our Lord prayed : 


} ‘Our bread for to-morrow give us to-day’, 
| Jerome tells us even more. 
§ telling us how the word ‘bread for to-morrow’ 
| was understood: mahar quod dicitur crastinum 1d 
i est futurum, ‘mahar is: for to-morrow and that 
} means future’. 
| Judaism mahay meant not only the next day, but 
also the future, the final consummation. Accord- 
) ingly, says Jerome, the bread for to-morrow was 


He adds a remark 
in later 


As a matter of fact, 


not meant as earthly bread but as the bread of 


life. This eschatological understanding was indeed, 
as we know from the old translations, the domin- 


ating sense given to the word in the first centuries 
in the whole Church, the Eastern as well as the 


| Western Church. They all understood the bread 
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for to-morrow as the bread of life, the bread of 
the salvation-time, the heavenly Manna. The 
bread of life and the water of life have been since 
ancient times symbols of paradise, an epitome of 
the abundance of all the corporal and spiritual 
gifts of God. It is this bread which our Lord 
meant when He said: ‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God’ (Mt 44), and again ‘ if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever ’ 
(Jn 65). This bread of life, symbol, image, and 
fulfilment of the salvation-time, this bread will He 
give to His own in the consummation (Lk 223°) 
when He, the Master of the house, will minister 
to them (1237) and give them the broken bread 
and the cup of blessing (always He the giving 
one and His own the recipients). 

This may be a surprise, or even a disappointment 
for us. I have often heard the remark: There was 
one request in the Lord’s Prayer leading into the 
plain work-day, the petition for daily bread. 
Don’t we become poorer, if it is taken meta- 
phorically ? No, it is, in reality, an enrichment. 
Earthly bread and heavenly bread are no con- 
trasts for our Lord. In the realm of faith all 
earthly things are hallowed. The bread which 
Jesus broke when He sat at table with the publi- 
cans and sinners, as well as the bread which He 
gave His disciples at the Last Supper, was earthly 
bread and yet it was more; it was bread of life. 
The bread of life embraces all we need for body 
and soul. It includes the daily bread. For 
Jesus’ disciples every earthly meal was a Messianic 
meal, symbol and anticipation of the heavenly 
feast. In the same way, for all His followers, 
every meal is a meal in His presence. He is the 
host who fills the hungry and thirsty with the 
fulness of His blessings. Only if we realize all 
this do we understand the incredible boldness of 
the petition ‘Give us this day our bread for the 
morrow ’. 

This is an antithesis: to-morrow/to-day, the 
whole accent lying on the words ‘this day’. In 
a world of slavery under Satan, in a world where 
God is remote, in a world of hunger and thirst, 
the disciples of Jesus dare to say, this day give 
us the bread of life, now already, here already, 
this day already. Jesus gives to the children of 
God the privilege of stretching out their hands, 
to grasp the glory of the consummation, to fetch 
it down, to believe it down, to pray it down— 
right into their poor life: now already, here 
already, this day already. 

(6) Now already—this is also the meaning of 
the petition for forgiveness. This request looks 
upon the great reckoning which the world must 
expect, the disclosure of God’s majesty in the final 
judgment. Jesus’ disciples know how they are 
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involved in guilt and sin; they know that only 
God’s forgiveness can save them from the wrath. 
But they ask not only for mercy in the hour of 
the last judgment—rather they ask: forgive us 
our debts—now already, here already, this day 
already. Through Jesus their Lord they belong 
to the salvation-time. Forgiveness is the one 
great gift of salvation-time. The Messianic time 
is the time of forgiveness. Grant us, O Father, 
this one great gift of the Messiah time—this day 
already, here already. 

This petition, too, has two parts which form an 
antithesis (Thou-we) : forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors. This is not a comparison, how 
should Jesus’ disciples compare their poor for- 
giving with God’s mercy? What, then, is the 
meaning of this sentence ‘as we forgive our 
debtors’? A grammatical observation may give 
the answer. As we have seen, Matthew has here 
a past tense (a4dyjKapev); in Aramaic the perfect 
is often a so-called perfectum praesens, indicating 
an action which takes place here and now. Thus, 
the correct translation would be ‘as we herewith 
forgive our debtors’. This is a reminder for him 
who asks for God’s forgiveness that he must 
himself be ready to forgive. God can forgive only 
if we are ready to forgive. ‘And when ye stand 
praying, forgive, if ye have ought against any: 
that your Father also which is in heaven may 
forgive you your trespasses’ (Mk 1175). This 
willingness to forgive is the outstretched hand, by 
which we grasp God’s forgiveness. Jesus’ disciples 
say: ‘O Lord, we belong to the Saviour, to the 
Messiah, to the Redeemer. We are ready to 
return the mercy we get to our fellow-brethren. 
Give us the gift of salvation-time, Thy forgive- 
ness. We stretch out our hands, forgive us our 
debts—now already, here already.’ 

(4) The Conclusion. Up to this point, the 
petitions have been in parallelism, the two Thou- 
petitions as well as the two We-petitions, but 
this last petition is only one single line: ‘ And lead 
us not into temptation’. This sounds abrupt, 
and that is intentional. But why ? 

Let us first briefly consider the wording and 
make two remarks. Firstly, ‘Lead us not’ does 
not mean that God Himself tempts us. Rightly 
St. James rejects such a misunderstanding; he 
probably has this petition in mind when he says: 
“God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man’ (Ja 14%). The meaning is 
rather: ‘Do not permit that we be overcome 
by the temptation’. This is to be seen from an 
old Jewish evening-prayer which Jesus may have 
known and which says: ‘Do not lead me into 
the power of a sin, a temptation, a shame’, 
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where the request is clearly that God might not 
permit that he who prays may be overwhelmed 
by sin or temptation or a shameful thing. Secondly, 
the word temptation (ze.pacyds) does not mean 
the small temptations of every-day-life but the 
great last test, which stands before the door, the 
revelation of the secret of evil, the abomination of 
desolation, Satan sitting on God’s throne, anti- 
christ’s power revealed—the last temptation of 
God’s saints by pseudo-prophets and false saviours. 
Who can escape ? 

This last petition, then, means: 
preserve us from falling away !’ 

Now, perhaps, we understand the abruptness of 
this last petition. 
ask for the fulfilment, when God’s name is hallowed, 
His kingdom comes. More, He has encouraged 
them to bring the gifts of the salvation-time down 
into their own poor lives—now already, here 
already. But with the soberness which is 
characteristic of all His words, with the absence 
of all false enthusiasm, Jesus takes them back 
into the reality of their lives, abruptly, and this 
abruptness lends redoubled force to His words. 

This is a cry of distress, a resounding cry 
for help out of the depth.1 We are so weak and 
the danger is tremendous: ‘O Father, this one 
request grant us: preserve us from falling away ’. 
It is not by chance that this last petition has no 
parallel, neither in the Old Testament nor in the 
prayers of the time of our Lord. 

Clement of Alexandria has preserved a saying of 
Jesus, which is not written in the Gospels. It 
says: ‘Ask ye for the great things, so will God 
grant you the little things’.2 Ye are praying 
falsely, says the Lord. Always your prayers are 
moving in a circle around your own small I, your 
own needs and troubles and desires. Ask for the 
great things—for God’s almighty glory and 
Kingdom, and that God’s great gifts, the bread 


“© -Lord§ 


Jesus has led His disciples to © 


ee 


of life and the endless mercy of God may be — 
granted to you—now already, here already, this — 


day already. That does not mean that you may 
not bring your small personal needs before God, 
but they must not govern your prayer: for you 
are praying to your Father. He knows all. He 
knows what things His children have need of 


before they ask Him, and He adds them to His — 


great gifts. Jesus says: Ask ye for the great 
things, so God will grant you the little things. 
The Lord’s prayer teaches us how to ask for the 
great things. 


*H. Schirmann, Das Gebet des Herrn (Leipzig, 
1957], 90. 

* J. Jeremias, Unknown Sayings of Jesus [London, 
1957], 87f. 


) older, 


«+ sometimes 


{ it has been preparing men. 
{ Orwell’s devastating study of papers and periodicals 
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Religious Education 


The Nature of ‘Personal’ Life and the Training It Requires 


By THE REVEREND H. A. Hamitton, B.A., BRIGHTON 


“Do we know how to build up and sustain the 
» personal life, as others know how to break it 
down?’ This has become a lively issue for all 
) who are called to the ministry of Christian Educa- 
) tion, whether they be ordained or lay. Can we 
) identify the ways in which people, younger and 
are particularly vulnerable to the dis- 
_ integrating forces in modern society ? These are 
d deliberate, sometimes unconscious. 
) We have to learn how resistance can be strength- 
f ened and personality defended against both of 
{f them. The question has an obvious political 
© context which, though to us in Britain may seem 
+ far off, is not the less important. Nearer home, 
} we are perhaps much more immediately aware 
1 of the threat to personal identity which comes 
' from the new means of mass communication of 
» which we are aware in the world of thought and 
i of leisure. We are becoming equally concerned, 
) too, about the influence of industry, which is 


* organized for mass production, on the integrity 


| of a responsible personal life. These only em- 
j) phasize the nature of the problem for those who 
i are concerned to educate ‘ persons ’. 


The Personal Life 


What is a person? John MacMurray makes a 
1. clear and helpful distinction between an individual 
/ and aperson. The person is the individual human 


}/ being in a relationship with other human beings. 


Much of our education has tended to develop 
individuality and the virtues it has encouraged 
are those of individualism, self-reliance, initiative, 
f independence. In this, it has of course reflected 
} the pressures of the laissez faive society for which 
The late George 


| published for boys, showed how subtly these 


} values were communicated. 


Recent educational reports, however, and 
original work like Susan Isaac’s Social Development 
of the Child have led to a much greater emphasis 

on the personal rather than the individual aspect 
_ of education. The child in his relations with other 
children, and the child in his relation to the 
' community of the school, have become proper 
subjects for investigation. To enlarge men’s 
') capacity for living with one another in such a way 


that they both fulfil their own being and enter 
more widely into the lives of others, is seen to be 
the high purpose of true education. 

There are some distinctive marks of the personal 
life which must be recognised. Freedom to choose 
is one of these; some Christian thinkers like 
Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys think it is the chief of 
them. Clearly, unless an individual is given the 
right to make choices, the society in which he 
lives is not recognising his identity. This must 
involve his right to choose what society does not 
want him to do, or it is unreal. But the mere 
right to choose is only the condition in which 
freedom of choice may be learnt. Without a 
consistent end in view, or a consistent, inwardly 
approved, standard of choice, what was meant 
for freedom becomes a tyranny. 


Me, this uncharted freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance-desires. 


The achievement of the necessary discipline at 
the heart of freedom of choice comes from the 
willingness to accept and learn from the con- 
sequences of choices made. It is the function of 
all who have the réle of teacher to play in the 
lives of others to assist in this process of interpret- 
ing experience. Yet merely, by such means, to 
arrive at a consistent and internal source of judg- 
ment in the exercising of freedom of choice, would 
only be a mark of the achievement of individuality. 
Not until choice is exercised in full awareness of 
the consequences for other persons, and of the 
inescapable involvement with the lives of others, 
can an individual be said to be becoming truly a 
person. It is in the achievement of this that 
moral action is transformed into a life of love. 

A related form of personal living is seen in the 
ability to hold a purpose consistently in full 
awareness of the community which has brought 
the individual into being, and in which alone he 
can find the fulfilment of his personal life. Merely 
to find a purpose and pursue it is not enough: it 
has indeed been associated with the rankest in- 
dividualism, more hurtful to the community and 
self-destructive in the rigour of its demands. In 
this purposeful aspect of his being, the individual 
becomes a person as he sees his purpose in terms 
of the lives of other men, and as he achieves it by 
the fullest possible respect for the personal 
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identity of others. Clearly only one who had 
himself been awakened as a person could be 
aware of others in this way. The god of self- 
realization could not do this for him, nor could 
mere idealism. There has been much violence 
done to persons in the names of these two ‘ gods ’. 
The work of education is rather to be seen in 
terms of this uncovering of the personal nature of 
our common life, than in directly stimulating 
individual ambitions. The task is to transform 
the will to power into the will to love. 

Both of these are derivatives from the main 
source of personal life, which is the growing 
awareness of others as persons, the power to 
accept them as such and to explore deepening 
and widening relationships. This requires a 
focusing of all the powers of mind and feeling and 
will which an individual possesses. It asks for 
the continuous exercise of the imagination, by 
which he passes out of himself and his self-directed 
course in life, into an understanding of all the 
expressions of another’s life, until he begins to 
be aware of the personal identity of another. 

In an essay, The Early Discipline of Persons, 
John MacMurray draws attention to one of the 
less obvious, but more dangerous of these advers- 
aries. He speaks of the desire for power as the 
unconscious motive of such teaching. ‘ This 
power ideal is the real basis of the intellectualism 
of the education we provide. Its aim.is not merely 
to provide information, but to form habit and 
character by imposing ideas and beliefs. It is 
our own ideas and our own beliefs which we seek 
to impose. The discipline of the mind takes the 
form of forcing or persuading other people to 
believe what we think they ought to believe.’ 
He goes on to examine the tendency to suppress 
the emotional life in order to secure conformity 
to established habits of feeling: ‘The very idea 
of a training in freedom of feeling and the expres- 
sion of feeling has hardly begun to find a place 
in our ideals.’ 

So much might have been said—and indeed is 
being said—by educators who take no Christian 
position. There is surely much more for the 
Christian to add. The very nature of the Christian 
revelation is involved. Indeed the Christian, 
taking his stand here as the ground of thought 
and action, would find many of the insights of 
modern education coming as it were to meet him. 
The Christian must say that the nature of reality 
is Personal—that this reality is addressing Him- 
self to men ceaselessly; lovingly wanting to 
include them in a relation of love. This is primarily 
not a concept to be understood, but an approach 
to be recognised and answered. This a man may 
know clearly as he is willing to be confronted by 
Jesus and to respond to Him. Moreover he finds 
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himself at once involved in just such a relation | 


to his neighbour, his near one, whoever that may 
be. 
illusion of power which comes when he draws a 
circle round himself and loves those who love him 
and does good on his own terms. 
set free from all forms of ‘ exclusive’ relation and 


He has to learn how to deny himself the | 


He has to be | 


learn the art of accepting his fellow, without limit. | 


He might be found ready to say that the sin of 
man was the rejection of this, with all the hurt- 
fulness and self-destruction to which it led. He 
would see the increasing power of impersonal 


dealing in the affairs of men as the most devilish . 


menace to man’s salvation, and would want to 
offer. with more complete conviction than ever 
before, the Person of Jesus as the one sure source 
of liberation for men and the one adequate focus 
of the truly personal life. 


The Practical Application 
for Christian Training 


Dr. Kraemer has said ‘ The person to whom the 
gospel is addressed is often not there ’. 
to mean that until the individual is able and willing 
to be a person, he is unable to hear the gospel 
even when it is preached to him. In the study of 
the art of the communication of the gospel, we 
are led not only into the discovery of new tech- 
niques for expression, but into the study of the 
means by which the individual is capable of 
receiving it, and of responding to it. We are to 
be as concerned to develop the faculties of personal 


life in parallel with our presentation of what is — 


essentially personal truth. Anyone who has 
worked among a group of rootless adolescents 
knows how long and how patient a process it is, 
first to make the conditions under which they can 
be aware of themselves as persons, and then, with 
even greater patience, to encourage each one 
separately to that discovery of his own identity 
as a person who matters to others and who can 
trust his own heart and mind to the point of 
personal action. This process has to precede any 
direct communication of the gospel, even while 
it is itself a preparatory way in which that care 
of persons, which is at the heart of the gospel, is 
being given to them. 

What is true for them must be true for so 
many who are denied the conditions under which 
it is possible for personal life to develop. These 
conditions might be described as security, signific- 
ance, and standards. By security, something 
much more than freedom from a fear of want is 
implied. The security human beings need, if 
they are ever to respond as persons, is the security 
of being loved as they are and as they long to be. 


Significance comes from being needed by another ; | 


I take him | 


a 


from the confirmation of the sense of one’s unique- 
‘ness; and from being treated as of worth in the 
_counsels and actions of others. The hardest 
» prison from which the individual can escape into 
the freedom of being.a person, is the prison of 
the loneliness of being unwanted. Standards, too, 
there must be, derived from the impact of persons 
i} admired, respected, and loved. These alone can 
% give any consistent source of judgment or action 
fon which to build a life of purpose and liberty. 

' If we are sensitive to the nature and needs of 
» the people to whom the gospel is addressed, we 
{ cannot but be aware of the power of the forces 
| which are denying them, in our time, the oppor- 
{ tunity for personal life. Buber says: ‘ Of what 
¥ use is it to cry to a generation grown blind to 
) eternity ‘“‘ Look, the eternal values’’? No one 
' can be aware of the eternal values who is not first 
) of all a person. . .. To keep alive the pain of 
f being a person is the chief task of the educator in 
four time ...’. This seems to me to have the 
> most far-reaching consequences for Christian 
* evangelism and for Christian education. Alike, 
€ both these must come to terms with the prior 
© personal needs of those to whom we want to bring 
the gospel and gain some knowledge of how those 
* needs can be met. Life in many new housing 
areas shows people to be decreasingly capable of 
f any sustained and responsible community life 
» and frequently unwilling or unable to respond 
) even to disinterested personal affection. Only 
| the most patient and persistent caring is able to 
| bring them, one by one, into such personal dealing 
* as makes the language of the gospel in any way 
/ intelligible. 

The children whom we recruit, likewise. Their 
| prior need is of being drawn into some such under- 
standing and co-operative relationship as shall 
give them the vocabulary of experience with which 
‘ to understand the great words of the gospel. 
| This is true of the profound ideas of the gospel— 
| fatherhood, forgiveness, faith; and it is equally 
_true of the great moral insights of the gospel— 
_truth, generosity, and love. Their experience 
» needs to be fed out of their personal relation with 
Christian people, to the point where they can 
| bring to the understanding of the gospel what it 
| asks and respond to what it offers. 

Once we begin to think of the task of com- 
municating the gospel in terms of our relation as 
' persons with persons, the field of necessary action 
_is enlarged. I believe we have been obsessed by 
the unconscious pressure of our own academic 
training, with the need to ‘teach’ the gospel. 
It is surely a matter of the greatest urgency that 
| we should re-think our whole process of Christian 
education in terms of the training of persons 
| rather than the teaching of the thing. Obviously 


nil 
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these approaches are not mutually exclusive; I 
am in no doubt where the emphasis needs to be 
placed to-day. 

First, this must involve us in a far more con- 
scious recognition of the part to be played by the 
whole Church as a community. The life and love 
of the community must confront men as the 
gospelin action. In all manner of ways a Christian 
company must be lovingly involved in the lives 
of the younger people it is trying to train. This is 
not a mere educational technique; it is of the 
very essence of the personal reality we are trying 
to communicate. Nothing has so stultified youth 
work at all levels as the unwillingness of the adult 
community to surround it with wise and lively 
concern. The whdle purpose of such work is to 
prepare young people to share as persons of 
significance and responsibility in the life of the 
larger community. This is more obviously true 
of the Church with its basis of personal com- 
mitments than of any other form of community 
life; but far beyond that is the function which 
Christian persons must perform, and alone can 
perform, in giving to children and young people 
in their care the true experience of security, 
significance, and standards, out of which a personal 
response may be made to the Person who is at 
the heart of the Church’s life. 

The continued growth of persons within the 
community of the Church is possible only to the 
degree in which they become more and more 
fully engaged as persons in relation with other 
persons in the community. Our pattern of 
Church life has involved, far too often, meetings 
of an impersonal character, t.e. a character in 
which the individual is not required to or able to 
respond as a person. Unless there is some place 
into which persons can bring the varied interests 
of their lives, they cannot find the power which 
sustains them as they bear the pressure of the 
impersonal forces of common life. If we are to 
take seriously the challenge of the question: 
‘Do we know how to build up and sustain personal 
life as others know how to destroy it ?’ we must 
look at the manifold activities and organizations 
of our Church life from this directive concern. 
Have we units small enough in which a relation- 
ship of a personal character can be nourished ? 
Are we training the kind of leaders who see this 
as the most creative field in lay service in the 
Church ? Indeed when we think of the growth 
of the personal life of Christians within the Church, 
do we still think of it in terms of instruction, of 
listening to words, and of attending Church 
meetings? The increasing evidence of the 
results of working in small groups within the life 
of a Church is surely pointing a way forward. 
It is true of adults, as of the young, that they can 
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only continue to grow as persons if they are 
constantly within the kind of relationship in 
which they can find themselves responding more 
and more fully, and have the setting in which 
they can relate the given word to the given 
situation in their own lives. 

Equally must evangelism, or the outreach of 
the Church, be seen to partake of this same 
nature. Evangelism is most truly the widening 
of the circle of Christian relationships to draw in 
people of other circumstances, but with the same 
deep personal needs. The condition under which 
this can happen is the readiness to enter imagina- 
tively, and without pressure, the world in which 
another lives. Without this gracious personal 
dealing, the very nature of the Grace of God is 
betrayed. If we are to wake, from the beginning, 
personal response to the gospel, we must eschew 
all means which treat men as less than persons, 
which overwhelm their identity, or which treat 
them as means to an end. The special character 
required of evangelism to-day would seem to be 
the use of the small cell or group as a means of 
drawing in others into the informality in which 
people can, without embarrassment, feel the pulse 
of their personal life quicken. The movement 
out into the homes of people as the natural place 
in which what the gospel has to give can be 
received, is a method we need to find the grace 
and the gifts to explore. 

Finally, as it seems to me, we require a quite 
different kind of curriculum in our work with 
children and young people. This must have in 
view from the beginning the provision of oppor- 
tunities for their growth as persons in the whole 
range of function of mind and feeling and will. 
In such a curriculum there will need to be oppor- 
tunities for training the imagination: in the 
power to see the relation between things and 
between persons: in the ability to see behind 
words and acts and symbols: and in being able 
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‘to see him who is invisible’. This will radically 
influence the way the Bible is taught; it will 
require room for activities which are in them- 
selves not specifically ‘religious’, but are the 


training of faculties required in the personal life — 


of a Christian ; and most of all will ask for much 
more room for training for worship and greater 
insight into the ways of doing it. 

Such a focus to our training will demand a more 
deliberate account of the place of positive training 
of the emotions. It will give as much attention to 


providing the opportunities for expressing right | 


feeling as to the need to arouse it. 


It will see the © 


importance of providing the right associations of 
sense as well as of thought for the stimuli to 


Christian action. 
He is seen to be and felt to be the source of beauty 


as well as of truth, of grace as well as of goodness. © 


Equally must the whole field of personal choice, 
decision and responsibility come deliberately inte 
focus as we plan the use of time and talents in the 


lives of growing young people. Christian education — 


must rid itself of the demands for the passive 


‘God’ must be loved because — 


4 
1 
i 
4 


virtues and become the arena in which persons © 
have the growing conviction that nothing and no © 


one makes them so fully alive or so whole as this 
relationship with Christ, learned and enjoyed in the 
life of an active community. 

All these things must be and can be worked 
out in exciting detail. They have all of them their 


fullest justification and example in the pattern of . 


education which is laid down in Jesus’ relation © 


with men. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the threat to personal identity, so sharpened in 
our time, has brought home to us this element 
in the gospel which can never be evaded. There 
is no substitute in the life of the Church, or the 


work of Christian education, for the growth of © 
persons in a fully personal setting. The need to — 
explore this into a new pattern of training is one of © 


the more exciting Christian adventures of our time. 


Recent Foreign Theology 


The Jerusalem Bible. Interest in Bible transla- 
tion is world-wide to-day, and many are the new 
versions in European languages, all—save Mgr. 
Knox’s—made from the original Hebrew and 
Greek. The French version, known as the Jeru- 
salem Bible and prepared under the direction of 
the Dominican Fathers in Jerusalem, accompanied 
by short introductions and brief notes, has been 
commented on in these columns as the volumes 
appeared. Its success has been remarkable and 
during 1957 and 1958 eighteen of the separate 
volumes have appeared in new and revised 


editions.1 The comments of reviewers and corres- 
pondents have been taken account of in the 
revision, and every volume has been examined 


by at least two scholars other than the original 


author of the volume in question. The amount of 
the revision differs considerably in different 
volumes. The translations are scholarly and 


1L’Exode ; Le Lévitique; Le Deutéronome ; Juges- 
Ruth ; Rois; Job; Proverbes ; L’Ecclésiaste ; Isaie ; 
Ezéchiel ; Daniel; Jonas ; Michée-Sophonie-Nahum ; 
Tobie; Sagesse; L’Ecclésiastique ; Timothée-Tite ; 
Heébreux. 


a graceful, and the introductions and notes well 
}-reflect the revival in Biblical studies, which has 
marked the Roman Catholic Church in recent 
tyears. Despite the brevity of the comments, there 
is much of real interest and value here, and the 
success of the series testifies to the widespread 
interest in the Bible in France to-day. The New 
» Testament can be obtained in one volume, in 
i) pocket size, with much shorter notes,! and there 
3) are several other editions of both Testaments 


The Scribes of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The first 
ivolume of a massive study of the work of the 
i scribes who copied the Dead Sea Scrolls has been 
= written in English and published in Belgium.? 
{ This contains three parts, dealing with the scribes 
and their method, their traditions, and the sig- 
} nificance of those traditions, while the succeeding 
«volume will deal with the scribal revision of the 
‘Scrolls. The author deserves high praise for the 
> meticulous care with which he has studied the 
( Scrolls and classified all that he has found. He 
e disclaims any intention to discuss the palaeography 
' of the Scrolls, but he distinguished no less than 
i thirteen hands among the scribes of the major 
*. manuscripts from Cave I, and proceeds to place 
jthem in chronological relationship with one 
another. The study of the ruling, spacing, para- 
* graphing and para-textual elements is more 
| thoroughgoing than anything so far attempted by 
f others. Similarly the examination of the ortho- 
) graphy of the Scrolls is full and valuable and the 
: 1 Les Editions du Cerf, Paris; Cloth: Fr. 1200, or in 
* better bindings. 

2M. Martin, The Scribal Character of the Dead Sea 
& Scrolls, i. [1958] (Bibliothéque du Muséon, xliv.). 
j Publications Universitaires, Louvain ; Belgian Fr. 600. 


In the 


Virginibus Puerisque 


The Secret Panel 
By THE REVEREND RONALD SANGSTER, 
MIDDLESBROUGH 
“God . . . will see to it that every temptation has 
a way out.’—1 Col 108 (Phillips). 


I was having tea with Mrs. Ward when I asked, 
'*How long have you lived here now?’ She 
thought for a moment, then smiled and said, ‘Well, 
. it’s hard to be certain, but at a guess I should say 
- about three hundred years ’. 

Of course, I knew what she meant. She isn’t 
/ nearly as ancient as you might suppose, but her 
father and grandfather and the rest of the Wards 
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whole study leads to the conclusion that we are 
dealing here with scribes who worked with more 
than one scribal tradition. We are remote here 
from the atmosphere of heated controversy that 
surrounds the discussion of the date and origin of 
the Scrolls, but the patient work of scholars such 
as Father Martin will in the end prove of greater 
value than the more superficial works that have 
excited the general public. 


Water in the Old Testament. An exhaustive 
study of all the Old Testament references to water 
in any form has been made by P. Reymond. 
Every mention of clouds, rain, dew, rivers, seas, 
wells, cisterns, whether literal or metaphorical, 
here comes under review, and several hundreds of 
Hebrew words either describing water in some 
form, or some container of water or use of water, 
or employed in relation to water, are examined. 
All is inspired by the desire to discover the theo- 
logical significance of water in Biblical thought, 
and the conclusion of the study is that ‘ Yahweh, 
absolute master of nature, uses this as a sign to 
reveal to man his omnipotence, his love and his 
life’. As a contribution to the study of Biblical 
theology this is not revolutionary. Nevertheless 
the reader will have learned a great deal on the 
way—a great deal about Palestine and its climate, 
about the metaphors of the Old Testament relating 
to water, and about the mythological background 
of some of those references. 

H. H. Rowley 

Manchester 


2 L’eau, sa vie, et sa signification dans l Ancien Testa- 
ment [1958]. (Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, VI.). 
Brill, Leiden ; Fl. 28. 


Study 


have all lived in the old house. The house in 
which we were having tea was built by order of 
Oliver Cromwell not far from Marston Moor, where, 
in 1644, Cromwell’s Roundheads defeated Prince 
Rupert’s Cavaliers. And Mrs. Ward’s family were 
sent there to be ‘ Wards’ or ‘ Wardens ’, or police- 
men if you like, to keep an eye on the folk who 
were still loyal to the old ways. 

Can you imagine what it must have been like, 
living there when England was divided by civil 
war? That part of the country had never been 
friendly to Cromwell. The Wards would be sur- 
rounded by enemies. There must have been many 
a time when the house was in danger of attack. 
I remember telling Mrs. Ward that I shouldn’t like 
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the kind of job her ancestors must have had. 
‘ Ah!’ she replied, ‘ but then you can’t have heard 
about our secret panel.’ 

Some time ago, she explained to me, she was 
dusting the oak panels in the hall, when, suddenly, 
something creaked. She laid aside her duster and 
examined one of the panels, and much to her 
surprise, part of the carving on the border of the 
panel turned. Mrs. Ward turned it further, and 
the panel she had just dusted creaked again, and 
slid back, revealing stone steps that led out to 
the stables. 

‘It must have been a great comfort to my family 
in those days’, shesaid, ‘to know thatsomeone would 
be able to get away if the house was ever attacked.’ 

“You think then’, I asked, ‘that the family 
would have been able to escape.’ 

“I didn’t say they would escape’, she replied 
indignantly. (By this time you must have realized 
that Mrs. Ward can be very proud of her family’s 
honour.) ‘What I meant was that they could 
send someone off on horseback to fetch help.’ 

And I’m sure that is what they would have done ; 
for if the Wards in the seventeenth century were 
in the least like our present-day Mrs. Ward, I 
could never imagine them retreating in the face 
of danger. No, they would send for help, in order 
to fight on to victory. 

St. Paul tells us that whenever a Christian is 
tempted to do wrong, he can always rely on God 
to provide him with a sure way out. Now there 
are always two ways of getting out of temptation : 
a right way and a wrong way. The wrong way 
is the way of retreat, to give in to temptation, 
and to say afterwards, ‘ Well, I couldn’t help doing 
it’. But the right way, and the way St. Paul 
refers to, is to resist the temptation, and to ask 
God to give us extra strength to fight it. That 
way is the best way out—the way to victory. 

There is a story about a little boy who was 
helping his father in the garden. His father saw 
him struggling to lift a heavy stone, and he called 
out, ‘ Why don’t you use al// your strength?’ ‘I 
am,’ was the reply. ‘ But you haven’t asked me 
to help you yet,’ answered the father. You and 
I are like that boy. Our heavenly Father is always 
ready to add His strength to ours; and even the 
biggest temptation we can possibly have is not 
big enough to stand up to the power of God. 


Footprints 


By Rita SNOWDEN, AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


Little Barry Everett was excited—really ex- 
cited. He was still only a Cub—not big enough to 
be a Scout—but he was going with the Third 
Squirrel’s Heath Pack to Gilwall, the great Scout 
Training Camp. 
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And when, tired and happy, it was all over, 
and he was home again, he wrote about the things 
he had seen and heard, for his Group Newsletter. 
“We saw... 


(this and that) ...’, he wrote. | 


‘But perhaps the best of all was Lord Baden- — 


Powell’s Footprint. My foot nearly fitted.’ 
Barry has now moved up into the Scouts ; but 
that makes no difference—always, till he is quite 


grown-up, he will be trying to follow in the steps | 
of that great man, the Chief Scout, whom he so | 


honours and admires. 
That’s the wonderful thing about footprints! 
Sometimes they are left faintly in the dust; 


sometimes on the wet sand; sometimes they are © 
even made deliberately on wet concrete, so that — 
they will last for ever, and can be seen clearly by | 


those who come after. 

Someone has written a little poem of two verses 
about the footprints of Jesus. Of course, we can’t 
see the marks of His feet in the sand now—where 
He walked about Galilee, teaching the people, 
talking to the fishermen, and telling stories to the 
children. Sometimes we wish we could; but 
that wouldn’t do—if people could really see the 


I SSO a Sar 


at 


footprints of Jesus, they might worship them. | 


And He wouldn’t want that. 
far sooner have is that we should follow in His 
way—and there are lots of things to remind us of 
that way of love and joyous service that He trod. 
Everything that does that is like a footprint. 

I walked, a little while ago, about Bethlehem and 


about Nazareth, where Jesus had His carpenter’s © 


shop ; and on up to Jerusalem. 
‘It is a sun-baked road ’—as the little poem says. 


It is a sun-baked road, 
But some who walk it, find 
The footprints of a Traveller 
With Love upon His mind. 


With sunshine in the face of Him, 
With joy in word and way, 

And strength to share your load if you 
Will walk with Him to-day. 


I found in many places in that land—as in many | 
others—a reminder that He had passed that way. — 


In Bethlehem, I found a Christian Home where 
lots of little blind children are cared for very 
lovingly—just as He would do it. 
where long ago He walked, I found a Christian 
Hospital, and talked to the Doctor, who to-day 
helps God to make people well, just as Jesus did. 
In Jerusalem, I found a Christian Church, that 
praises God, just as Jesus did. 
reminders of Him were all as fresh and clear, as 
any footprints could ever be—and men and women, 


In Nazareth, 


What He would © 


And these © 


and boys and girls, like you and me, are following © 


in His way. 
And that—as little Barry learned at Gilwall— 


j.are what footprints are for—that others may 
} follow on. In our New Testament (1 P 224 Moffatt’s 
, translation) in a letter that Peter, the fisherman 
| friend of Jesus wrote, are these words: ‘Christ 
}... left you an example, and you must follow 
* his footsteps ’. 


The Christian Year 


SEXAGESIMA 


| The Greatest Love Story of All 

{ By THE REVEREND James Martin, B.D., GLascow 
“Behold, what manner of love the Father hath 
# bestowed upon us.’—1 Jn 3}. 

_ The world contains many stories of great love 
/and of these the most moving are those which tell 
| of love lavishly bestowed upon one who deserved 
fit mot. Such stories abound in fact and in fiction, 


_ Hosea was a man of God, a prophet ; and Hosea 
» married a maiden of Israel, Gomer by name. Amid 
} the sorrow and pain that attended his ministry 
» Hosea found much joy in his married life and in 
ithe three children that came to add sunshine to 
this days. Then the darkness fell. Hosea dis- 
| covered that Gomer had long given her heart to 
} another and with him entered into the grossest 
sin. Even the children might not be his own. 
© Yet Hosea struggled to save Gomer from the 
y adulteress’s fate of stoning and implored her to 
i forsake her folly. But she remained obdurate to 
» his appeals and left him to live openly with her 
paramour. Thereafter she steadily sank deeper 
jinto the mire until she became a common drudge 
/and was exposed on the market-place for the price 
of a slave. 

And Hosea, seeing her there in her degradation, 
\ loved her still. Having loved her in her innocence, 
‘he loved her in her shame, and could not bear to 
j think of her as the slave of evilmen. So he himself 
‘bought her of her masters that he might keep her 
jawhile in some sheltered place, where she might 
think and come to herself and allow him to bring 
her back to the old fellowship. 

_ In this persistent, persevering love toward his 
/erring wife, Hosea saw himself as following in some 
)measure the pattern of God; and it is the story 
of the love of God for undeserving men that is the 
)greatest love story of all. For what a wonderful 
‘love is this that the Father has bestowed on us, 
/a love which in its length and breadth and height 
and depth far outreaches the greatest of human 
‘love that the world has ever seen, a love which 
has bestowed itself on men from the dawn of time 
juntil now, a love which bestows itself on every 
single one of us, no matter how base and worthless 


jand undeserving. 
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The wonder of the love of God appears in this, 
for a start, that it is a love that sees. ‘Love’, 
they say, ‘is blind.’ But God does not love us 
with a love that is blind to our faults. God sees 
our frailties and sins with a clarity that should be 
frightening to us and is certainly painful to Him. 
But the wonder is that, knowing our imperfection, 
He loves us still. No matter what we do, no 
matter how basely we betray Him, no matter how 
sorely we hurt Him, He keeps on loving us just 
as deeply and just as tenderly, because that is His 
nature. 

Here is a poem about mother-love : 


A poor lad once and a lad so trim, 

Gave his heart to her who loved not him, 

And said she, ‘ Fetch me to-night, you rogue, 
Your mother’s heart to feed my dog.’ 

To his mother’s house went that young man, 
Killed her, cut out her heart and ran. 

But, as he was running, look you, he fell. 

And the heart rolled out on the ground as well; 
And the lad, as the heart was rolling, heard 
That the heart was speaking, and this was the word; 
The heart was weeping and crying so small— 
“Are you hurt, my child, are you hurt at all?’ 


The love of God for us is a love like that, a love 
that sees all our sins, that is often sore wounded 
by them, but that persists even when we crucify it. 

God’s love is also a love that searches. God is 
continually searching after His wandering sheep. 
It is generally agreed that the best of all Jesus’ 
stories is His Parable of the Prodigal Son. But 
we do well to remember that it is a parable and 
that a parable is a story told in illustration of one 
point only, in this case the constant, loving willing- 
ness of the Heavenly Father to welcome home from 
the far country any one of His children no matter 
how much he may have strayed. The story is not 
an allegory. Had it been, it must have told of 
the father, in his love for his son, himself journeying 
into the far country to find him and to plead with 
him to come home. For that is precisely what 
God the Father did. In Jesus, the word made 
flesh, He came to earth to seek the lost, and bitter 
was the cost of that searching. 

God’s love not only searches, it also saves. Still 
to-day, through His Holy Spirit, God persistently 
searches after each one of us and if we will respond 
to His approach with trust and love, His love will 
touch us into new life. 

That is a familiar Greek legend which tells how 
the sculptor Pygmalion made a statue of a woman 
so fair and lovely that he fell in love with her. 
So much did he love her that a miracle ensued. The 
warmth of his affection kindled the fire of life in 
the statue’s breast and she came alive, stepping 
down from her pedestal to share her creator’s life. 
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God loves us with such a love that, if we return 
it, shall transform and quicken us into that richest 
kind of living which is not only human but is also 
divine. As we contemplate it, this greatest love 
story of all, the love of God in Christ, can we do 
anything else but make response—and make it 
perhaps with such a prayer as this : 


Jesus, Thy boundless love to me 

No thought can reach, no tongue declare ; 
O knit my thankful heart to Thee, 

And reign without a rival there: 


In suffering, be Thy love my peace ; 
In weakness, be Thy love my power ; 
And, when the storms of life shall come, 
Jesus, in that tremendous hour, 
In death, as life, be Thou my Guide, 
And save me, who for me hast died. 


QUINQUAGESIMA 
The Great Essential 


By THE REVEREND JOHN R. GRay, V.R.D., B.D., 
TH.M., GLAsGow 
“A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’— 
Jn 133% 35, 


What is the ‘Great Essential’? What is the 
distinguishing mark of those who belong to the 
Christian Church ? There are those who would 
maintain that attendance at a liturgically correct 
worship is the thing that matters, and no doubt 
the public worship of God should be conducted 
decently and in order. Others would say that a 
priesthood in the apostolic succession is of prime 
importance. No doubt the idea of continuity in 
Christianity is important, the knowledge that the 
Church is something we receive rather than some- 
thing we create. Others would plead for correct 
doctrine as the chief thing to be desired. Again, 
it is beyond question that it matters what we 
believe. As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. 
Yet, fairly to examine what we have of the words 
of Christ, leaves one with the very clear impression 
that none of these things would have been described 
by Him as the ‘ Great Essential’. What did He 
lay down as the radical difference between Christian 
and non-Christian ? What new thing did Christ 
teach ? The answer is given very plainly and 
clearly in the Gospels, and is summed up in the 
words of our text. ‘ By this’, He said, ‘ shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples.’ 

Those outside find it hard to judge of the 
correctness of ritual, of the validity of orders, of 
the purity of doctrine. Truth to tell, most ordinary 
people are not very interested in these things. But 
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they are impressed by love when they meet it, and 
they know that it was to love that Christ gave 
primacy. 
life. The First Commandment is ‘ Thou shalt love 


the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all - 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
And the second is like» 


and great commandment. 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.’ It is the criterion by which our 
finished lives are judged. ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’ 

‘A new commandment I give unto you, That 
ye love one another. 
know that ye are my disciples.’ 
misunderstand this saying, and very hard to obey it. 

No wonder Peter Marshall used to say that the 


bits of the New Testament that worried him were — 


not the bits he could not understand, but the bits 


that he could. No wonder so many who have 
heard this demand take refuge from the starkness © 


It is the very beginning of the spiritual | 


By this shall all men — 
It is impossible to 


: 
| 


if 
| 


of it in the obscurities and complexities of theo- 


logical discussion. It is a temptation to try im 
some way or another to escape from its simplicity. 


In the time of the Covenants, Samuel Rutherford © 
was famous for his bitter opposition to episcopacy, © 
and curiously also for the simplicity and beauty of © 


his piety. Attracted by this latter, it is said that 


Archbishop Usher came to visit him on his way 


to Ireland. He arrived on a Saturday and was - 


asked to preach in Anwoth Kirk on the Sunday. 


He had no scruples about that and agreed. On > 


Saturday evening there was catechising in Anwoth 
manse. Since he was a stranger and English, an 
easy question was put to Archbishop Usher—‘ How 
many commandments are there ? ’ 
sternation of all he replied ‘ Eleven’. It was with 
some trepidation that the Rutherfords waited for 
the sermon next day. The Archbishop gave out 
his text ‘A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another 
Commandment which includes the other ten. Is 
there not a hint in the story of the way in which 
our ecclesiastical conflicts will finally be solved ? 
We shall have to learn to put the first thing 7 
and the first thing is love. 

2. We all, of course, have some solasinea 
with love. It is not only, as Henry Drummond 
saw, the greatest thing in the world, it is also the 
oldest thing—much older than man himself. Watch 
a cow with her calf, a dove with his mate. Who 
would deny that there is love in some sort here. 
Certainly love is found among peoples living in the 
most primitive savagery. David Livingstone once 
came, tired and ill, to a pagan village. An old 
leper woman made him rest in her hut, and pressed 


food upon him which he was afraid to touch. | 


To the con- — 


’. This was the Eleventh © 


i 


1 


MPinally, as he went on his way, he records ‘I 
blessed her motherly heart ’. In every race, among 
uchose of every colour and class and stage of 
sivilization, love is found and it is a force of 
icremendous power. It did not need Freud to tell 
as that. It is love that keeps the wheels of 
jndustry turning and agriculture alive. We work, 
jnost of us, not for ourselves nor for money in 
)tself, but for the sake of those we care for. Without 
jiaving regard to Christianity at all, it is abundantly 
lain that W. S. Gilbert was right— 

| ‘It’s love that makes the world go round.’ A 
;ew commandment, forsooth! What’s new about it ? 
' 3. I wonder if the answer is in the word ‘ Com- 
andment’. What is natural for us as regards 
some people, at some times, is commanded by Christ 
fis an obligation on us toward all people at all times. 
What precisely is love? What is there in 
f:ommon between the feelings of a mother for her 
}:hild, a child for his mother, a man for a woman, 


: Three things at least—a forgetfulness of 
(self, a willingness to sacrifice for the other and the 
yeagerness and ability to see their point of view. 
dAnd all this—natural to us at least spasmodically 
vis regards the few—Christ asks of us with regard 
$:0 all with whom we are in any way involved, 
jusks of us whether we feel like it or not. This is 
Bwhat is new in His demand. It is that we should 
jilways behave toward the many, whom we do not 
Poarticularly like, as we normally behave toward 
‘he few whom we do like. It is not an emotion 
Schrist asks. Emotions are notoriously impossible 
So0command. What He asks is that by a conscious 
find deliberate act we should set aside our own 
6nterests, willingly sacrifice for others and con- 
iitantly make the effort to understand their point 
})f view, and that we should do this, not now and 
wigain, but steadily and invariably. It is not easy 
| Ke) love even one person thus all the time, far less all 
$vhom we meet and some whom we shall never meet. 


disks it. ‘A new commandment J give unto you, 
fThat ye love one another.’ 

_ He who asks us to subordinate self to the other 
is the same who subordinated Himself utterly to 
‘1s; who made Himself one with us, ‘ who, being 


qual with God; But made himself of no reputa- 
sion, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
nd was made in the likeness of men: And being 
‘ound in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
ind became obedient unto death, even the death 
iif the cross’. That of course is the secret of the 
hvhole business—Christ’s cross and passion. ‘ Give 
jrourself royally ’, said Carlyle, and that is what 
Shrist asks of us, but first of all right royally He 
fave. The only thing that will call forth love is 
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love, love without limit or reservation, like His 
who made sacrifice of Himself for those who be- 
trayed Him, and prayed for His enemies from the 
Cross. There is no limit to what He can ask for 
there is no limit to what He gave. 

So, back to the world—to the people you like, 
to those with whom you have quarrelled, to your 
political opponents, to your business associates, to 
your masters, to your servants, to the Russians, 
to the Africans, to the Refugees, to those with no 
other claim on you than that they, too, are 
children of the same Father and that for them, 
too, Christ died, and ask Christ to teach you how 
to love them all. 

There is nothing new in all this and yet it is 
forever new. It is new with every day we live, every 
person we meet, and it is the one thing which dis- 
tinguishes us as those who in any sense are Christ’s. 

“A new commandment I give unto you, That 
ye love one another. . . . By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples.’ 


First SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Ordeal of Temptation 
By PrincrpaL H. F. Lovett Cocks, M.A., D.D., BRIsTOL 
“Lead us not into temptation.’—Mt 6%. 


Most of us, I imagine, have found this petition 
difficult. Surely God, who is love and goodness, 
will not exchange roles with the Devil and play 
the part of a tempter? We cannot believe that 
He would ever lay traps for us and take delight 
in seeing us fallinto them. It is mercy, not malice, 
that belongeth unto God. Whatever this petition 
means, it cannot mean that God needs to be 
entreated not to entice us into evil ways. No 
doubt there are times when it would be convenient 
if we could make God responsible for our evil 
doing. We might not go so far as to blame Him 
in so many words. But it comes to the same thing 
when we make excuses for ourselves on the ground 
that we have the artistic temperament, or that we 
are highly strung, or that we are over-sexed. If 
God wants us to be good, He ought not to have 
made goodness so hard for us and sinning so easy. 
But this will not do. The Epistle of James deals 
faithfully with this kind of humbug. ‘ Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God: 
for God cannot be tempted with evil, and he 
himself tempteth no man: but each man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away by his own lust, 
and enticed.’ We cannot give ourselves a moral 
alibi by blaming God for our wrongdoing. But 
perhaps Satan is to blame? But this will not do 
either. For although Satan and all the fiends of 
Hell were to make a grand assault on Mansoul, 
the citadel is impregnable until some traitor opens 
the gates from inside. When we are enticed, it is 
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only too often we ourselves who do the enticing. 
And even when it is other sinners who entice us, 
it is we who consent. We allow ourselves to be 
led astray by outward temptations which so 
marvellously meet our inward desires, and then 
it is neither God nor the Devil but we ourselves 
who are responsible for the disaster. 

So we come back to our text. If God never 
entices us to evil, what is the point of the petition ? 
Although in our ordinary speech the word tempta- 
tion means ‘ enticement ’, here it is used to translate 
a Greek word that means ‘trial’ or ‘testing’. 
But does this help? Why should we pray God 
to let us off being tested ? Do we want Him to 
wrap us in cotton wool and cushion our lives 
against everything that might try our patience or 
our courage ? What is wrong with being tested ? 
We test motor cars, aeroplanes, bridges, and a 
thousand things. That way safety lies. Is it so 
very different with our moral character? Does 
not that need to be tested too? Our children 
cannot escape examinations, and learn to take 
them in their stride. And are we children of a 
larger growth to pray that God will give us ex- 
emption from those testing experiences through 
which alone our spiritual life can grow strong and 
become mature? Are we not told to endure 
hardness as good soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
This petition looks like the prayer of weaklings 
who are afraid of life and do not want to grow up. 
But since Jesus taught us to pray it, we cannot be 
on the right track if we think it a coward’s prayer. 

Perhaps we may understand it better if we 
remember who those disciples were to whom this 
prayer was first given. Think of the sons of 
Zebedee, James and John. Can you imagine them 
praying this prayer ? Well, there was a time when 
it would have meant little or nothing to them. 
On that last fateful journey of Jesus to Jerusalem 
these young men tried to steal a march on their 
fellow-disciples by asking for the chief places when 
the Master should enter into His glory. ‘ But Jesus 
said unto them, Ye know not what ye ask. Are 
ye able to drink the cup that I drink ? or to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with ?’ ‘ And they said unto him, We are able.’ 
Now Jesus had warned His disciples what was 
going to happen to Him in Jerusalem. He was 
Himself facing the Cross and He was trying to get 
His disciples to face it too. He tells them they 
will be persecuted for His sake. They will have 
to drink of His cup. ‘Can you face that?’ He 
asks. And here are James and John with all the 
cocksureness of youth and inexperience telling Him 
that they can face it. And when a little later 
Jesus tells His disciples that when He is arrested 
they will scatter like sheep who have lost their 
shepherd, there is a chorus of protest, and Peter 
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is heard boasting that whoever deserts Jesus he, 
himself, will stand by Him to the end. ‘ No,’ says 
Jesus, ‘ this very night you will deny Me.’ ‘ Deny 
you, Master! Ill die first.’ 


ee 


But all Peter’s | 


resolution ebbed away at the taunt of a servant » 


girl, and as for the sons of Zebedee, they were ne 
braver than the rest of the disciples. 


y 
{ 


For when | 


their Master was arrested they all panicked and \ 


took to their heels. 
It is against this background that we must 
understand this petition. For the ‘ temptation” 


—the ‘ trial ’—of which Jesus speaks is no ordinary ” 
testing. We speak flippantly of the things ‘ that: 


are sent to try us’, and of people whom we finc | 
But the ‘trial’ in our text is right out: 


‘trying’. 


of the range of these everyday pin-pricks anc - 


annoyances. 
well dread having to face. 
disciples never forgot the way they had let Jesus 


down after all their boasting. Ever afterwards; 


It is an ovdeal—-an ordeal we may ” 
We may be sure the | 


‘ 
4 


this prayer had a poignant meaning for them _ 
They would pray fervently that they might no: ' 
again be tested as they were tested on the dark - 


day of the Passion. 


For this prayer, you see, is} 


1 


a prayer not of cowards but of realists—of men. 
who know by bitter experience how weak they are : 


and how inadequate are their spiritual defences 
against ordeals like this. 


well prepared to face the spiritual ordeals that ; 
Persecu- - 
tion for Christ’s sake—the ordeal which faced the : 
disciples—still comes to Christians here and there } 


may await us. They are of many kinds. 


over the face of the world to-day. Or perhaps the 
ordeal may be a sudden loss of health and the 
prospect of a serious operation. But whatever 
shape it assumes, you and I dread its coming ; and 
we should be more—or less—than human if we 
did not. And since our prayers to God are made 


to a loving and understanding Father, we acknow- - 


ledge our fears and pray to be delivered from the 
ordeal we dread, lest it should be too severe for 
us to sustain. This is a prayer to be prayed by 
childlike hearts. But there is nothing childish 
about it. It is a prayer not of innocence but of 
experience. And did not the Master Himself pray 
this prayer in Gethsemane? ‘ Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee; remove this cup 
from me: howbeit not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.’ So you and I need not shrink from praying 
that our cup may pass from us. 

But suppose the cup does not pass? Suppose 
we have to face the ordeal after all? The cup 
did not pass from Jesus. He had to face the ordeal 
of the Crucifixion with all its agony, physical and 
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A student who is wel! . 
prepared, so far from dreading his examination as | 
an ordeal, may look forward to it as an opportunity. . 
But you and I can never be confident that we are ; 
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spiritual, But we may draw strength from this ; 
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Whether God allows us to escape from the 
»trial we so greatly dread, or whether we have to 
endure it, we know we may be delivered from the 
jevil that is in it. For as Jesus Himself was sus- 
jtained by the Father’s power even when the 
\Father’s face was hidden from Him, so God’s 
grace will prove sufficient for us, and His strength 
}will be perfected in our weakness. Like every true 
fprayer this one casts us back on God. We rely 
)not on our own strength, which is weakness indeed, 
but upon His never-failing love. And even in 
sacknowledging our fears before Him and seeking 
an escape from the ordeal, we wait to learn—as 
the Master did—what God wills concerning us and 
are ready to accept it in all humility and confidence, 
) knowing that in His will is our peace. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Broken Heart 


By THE REVEREND R. W. STEWART, D.D., GLASGOW 


aq ‘A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
snot despise.’—Ps 511’. 


— Many things may break and crush the heart ; 
Ppain, and a loved one’s pain ; death, and the death 
of hope; disappointment, failure, betrayal. But 
Hit is not of these things that this Psalmist thinks. 
} What is in his mind is his guilt before God. 
i The Psalm becomes a living word of God when 
jit makes anyone who sings or reads it ask himself 
+ the question whether he can make the words his 
Sown. For himself, is it his sins, or is it these other 
fmatters that trouble him most ? 
4 People are being told to-day that the deepest 
finsight into truth comes not when a man studies 
large problems of science and philosophy but when 
the examines the elemental facts about his own 
fexistence. Perhaps Scots need this reminder less 
$than most, for a Scot is apt to consider himself 
)the centre of the universe. Someone once said to 
ja Highlander living on Scarpa the far island of the 
) Western Hebrides, that it was a dreadfully remote 
) spot to live in. ‘ You have no idea here’, he said, 
1‘ of what is going on in London.’ But the islander 
fwas unperturbed. ‘And the people in London’, 
the replied, ‘ will not be knowing what we will be 
(doing here.’ 
| It is what makes his own existence that really 
‘counts for any man. For the Psalmist the big 
‘fact in his own existence was that he stood before 
| God, sinful and guilty. 
' Not long ago foreign correspondents reported a 
\ clash of feeling at the first Conference the Germans 
‘were having with the Russians after peace. The 
> discussion was about repatriating prisoners of war 
'whom the Russians claimed to be not ordinary 
f, prisoners but war criminals, detained to serve out 
i 
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their sentences for atrocities they had committed. 
The Germans tried to argue on an equal footing. 
Had there not been Russian crimes in Germany as 
well as the German crimes they admitted took place 
in Russia ? The Russians would not listen to such 
talk. ‘It was you’, they said, ‘who began the 
war. You who first invaded our country. Be 
brave and admit your guilt.’ The reports were 
meagre and here people were perhaps less interested 
than they should have been in a matter concerning 
the misery of thousands. It seemed, however, that 
the Russians agreed to send home a large number 
of prisoners, not as a bargain, but as a free gesture 
of goodwill. 

For this Psalmist ‘ the broken and crushed heart’ 
is his way of admitting that the basic element of 
his existence is that there can be no bargaining 
between him and God, and that pardon is God’s 
free gracious gift. 

Luther whimsically but truly called this a 
Pauline Psalm. It does indeed resemble the 
passionate utterances of Paul about his experience 
in trying to keep the law. ‘Sin sprang to life and 
I died.’ “O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death.’ All his 
hope was in the grace of God through Jesus Christ. 

One palsied man in the Gospel story seems to 
have had the same sense as the Psalmist that the 
critical fact in his existence was his guilt. When 
Jesus said to him first ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee ’ 
and then afterwards ‘ Rise up and walk’ it should 
not be thought that Jesus was reading the man a 
lesson in penitence before He met his need. Rather, 
with His keen insight, Jesus knew that it was his 
remorse more than his paralysis that was making 
him wretched, and so He began His gracious work 
by the word of pardon that would make hope spring 
again in his heart. 

It is a very remarkable fact that with this abject 
sense of guilt so many of these men of conspicuous 
faith, the Christian martyrs, met their fate, praying 
in their sharp hour, or in looking forward to it, 
not for deliverance but in the words of this Psalm 
for mercy on their sins. 

1. The first message of this Psalm is then its 
challenge. Does a man who understands it enter 
into its mood, feeling broken in heart and crushed 
by the sense of guilt before the Holy God? There 
have been revival gatherings at which people 
sobbed and cried, but usually people bow very 
calmly in prayers of confession and with dry eyes. 
One has heard religious meetings praised because 
there was no emotionalism in them. Is that a merit? 


How else but through a broken heart 
Can the Lord Christ enter in ? 


Men make studies of human sins and faults and 
imperfections, sometimes pointing out many 
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reasons why excuses or allowances should be made. 
Yet the strongest moralists are stern. Says 
Meredith— 
Passions spin the plot: 
We are betrayed by what is false within. 


Lord Morley, known in Victorian times as ‘ honest 
John’, condemns the American philosopher 
Emerson because, he says, ‘ he is affected by neither 
horror nor awe ’ at the taint in human nature. 


Where O where does guilt begin 
In our heritage of sin 

What uptowering guilt is rooted 
In that little world we live. 


Any man who thinks he has a clear conscience 
is blind. And if his eyes open, he stands aghast. 

Meredith’s poem, The Woods of Westermain, 
describes how one may wander happily in some 
lovely wood enchanted by its beauty and by the 
glimpses of the wild shy creatures among the trees 
and the undergrowth. But suppose there comes 
a trace of fear—for it is very lonely and who knows 
what fiercer beasts might not be lurking near— 
then quickly the fear mounts to terror and panic. 
A similar sharpening of feeling happens in the soul 
of any one who even begins to be conscious of his 
sin. To an awakening conscience there are no 
small sins. Then if he prays it is not to say, 
“Excuse my sin for it was just a small matter ’, 
but to say with another Psalmist ‘ Pardon mine 
iniquity for it is great’, and to offer the sacrifice 
of a broken and contrite heart. 

2. Another part of this Psalm’s message is, 
however, the gracious promise, ‘a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise ’. 
How does the Psalmist know this? It does not 
come by logic or reasoning. The only explanation 
of his certainty is that in examining his own 
existence he is aware that the reality which en- 
compassed him from his birth has been merciful 
and friendly. The worse the light in which he sees 
his own life the more marvellous has been the 
forbearance and forgiveness of God, and he is sure 
it will be extended still. 

For the Christian man the very cross of Jesus, 
which shames him by bringing home to him the 
heinousness of the human guilt he shares, is also 
the assurance and guarantee to him of God’s mercy. 


So vile I am, how dare I hope to stand 

In the pure glory of that holy land, 

Before the whiteness of that throne appear ? 
Yet there are hands stretched out to draw me near. 


An aged Highland elder used invariably to ask 
his minister on his pastoral visitation to read the 
seventh chapter of Romans—which is that dark 
and difficult chapter about ‘ the law of sin which 
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is in my members. O wretched man that I am’. 
At last one day after reading it the minister asked 
him why he never chose the next, the eighth 
chapter—which begins ‘ There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ’ and 
goes on to its famous ending, ‘ Nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus ’. 
‘Ah’, he said, ‘I once heard it said that no one 
should read the eighth chapter till he had mastered 
the seventh.’ When on his next visit, without 
asking him to choose, his minister began straight- 
way to read the eighth chapter, there was a joy 
on his face as if he felt it a graduation ceremony. 

It is, indeed, part of a man’s very existence that 
like the Psalmist or Paul he should go down into 
the valley of humiliation. Yet he is also exalted 
by the certitude of God’s mercy as he feels that 
for him ‘ to live is Christ ’. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
Hollow Men 


By THE REVEREND H. Howarp Wittiams, B.A., 
B.D., Pu.D., LoNDON 


“When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth 
none. Then he saith, I will return into my house from 
whence I came out; and when he is come, he findeth 
it empty, swept and garnished. Then goeth he, and 
taketh with himself seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself, and they enter in and dwell there: and 
the last state of that man is worse than the first. 
Even so shall it be also unto this wicked generation.’ 
—Mt 1248-45, 


We went to look for a Protestant Church in St. 
Cast. It was a Sunday morning and leaving the 
crowded beach we found the Chapel in an empty 
house. The garden was overgrown with weeds 
and the house stood at the end of the path. The 
wooden boards echoed to the sound of our feet— 
and there was no one there. We wondered then 
how long a house could stand empty and still be 
a Church. 

You can’t leave a house empty for long. ‘It 
will do it no good’, people say, and in this they 
are saying a true thing. Go back after a time 
and you will find strange things there. Nor can 
a man go on living when he is empty—he must be 
filled with something. 

The Cleansing. The cleansing is, I suppose, a 
good thing. Let me not discourage you or excuse 
myself in this, You may believe, as I do, that 
God will enter a man and make him clean even 
when the house is ill prepared. He comes to a 
man with no clean thing in his life and does the 
cleaning and sweeping Himself and the man who 
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shad despaired of ever getting rid of the dirt marvels 
jat the cleansing. It is God, after all, who drives 
jout the demons and He alone can make a man 
os Yet God seems unwilling to accept the 
«responsibility of doing all the cleaning on His own. 
tHe does this no more with men and houses than 
jwith gardens ! 

| This is what Lent means to most of us these 
days. Some are schooled in these things and they 
know the day on which they must sweep and clean. 
jThere is a professional air with them and they 
wtackle the dirt in their own lives with a will. But 
most of us find it difficult to remember the date 
jand just when we are beginning to think of doing 
Hsomething about it—it is already too late to start. 
[t is surprisingly easy to forget dates we do not 
“wish to remember. 

= Supposing, then, that remembering the date we 
jdetermine to do something about it. This is the 
ftime of cleansing. Now we examine ourselves and 
shoose the way of self-discipline. We decide to 
fieny ourselves and offer our wills in self-surrender. 
# Pleasures which have been easy to us touching our 
every hands—these we forego. We tackle the 
«-ubbish in our minds and in our reading; in our 
souls and in our believing. In the most unlikely 
Yolaces I have found men binding themselves to 
rows they fear they will never fulfil and yet in 
teach day of victory there is pride and achievement. 
¥ Nowit is clear that a man so swept, cleaned, and 
Glisciplined may avoid all evil habits and yet be 
Ewithout life. Some, indeed, rid their lives of 
Himple beliefs and age-old superstition and in the 
(sophistication that remains they stand as hollow men. 
\ The Perils. The danger lies in this that when 
jt man is cleansed he needs to be filled. The 
tiemon wanders in desert places and finding no 
jvesting place longs for his old settled home. It 
$dleases him to find the place swept and garnished 
+—and he and his friends take possession. 

/ We sometimes think that when we banish a 
sching and give it a name we have destroyed it. 
}3ut this is not so. Nazism is the name of an evil 
shing but it is a thing with a multitude of names 
find given suitable conditions it comes and invades 
he life of any nation. Exorcise the evil thing by 
ourage and dying——by blood and sweat and tears 
but now, look you, there is an empty place and 
he spirit is not dead but wandering in desert places. 
| This is the peril in religion. Men think of religion 
jn terms of things they must deny. It is the Jaw 
bf God that seems to stand supreme. Here are 
Saws, commands, and prohibitions—obey them. 
\Nash you, make yourselves clean—and this men 
tyften do only to find that the last state is worse 
fthan the first. The people moved from God and 
30d was angry yet repenting of His anger He sent 
prophet, judge, and king to bring the people back. 
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Again and again they moved away and yet again 
were brought back. 

There is valour in all this. There was iron in 
the blood of ancient prophets and modern puritans 
but their demands on their own leave a man swept 
but empty. See John the Baptist—admired, 
respected and feared—standing like some cedar tree 
swaying before no winds however savagely they 
blew. ‘It was the last great attempt’, Dr. T. W. 
Manson said, ‘to carry out a wholesale religious 
and moral reformation within Judaism, to enforce 
the law of righteousness, to compel people to be 
good.’ A season of Lent in the very stronghold 
of the demons, the waste places, yet the people 
were left without life. 

I have seen this way in our own times. Men 
who would not prune their principles or compromise 
with the world. Men of strength and integrity— 
but left at last without joy. The evils of gambling, 
drink, and desecrated holy days—these demons 
they fought and, temporarily, banished. ‘ Thou 
shalt not’, they cried, and the young looked up 
admiring but fearful—obeying under compulsion 
but being left empty. Thus they grew to question 
and argue, finding liberty in a new world and yet 
in their new freedom becoming the prey of wander- 
ing demons. 

The Life. Now you will feel there is no hope 
or life to be found in all this and some will frown 
when I criticize the ways of better men. There 
seems to be little hope in the story. Yet it reads 
“If he (the demon) finds the house empty. . .’ 
The relapse is not a sure thing—it comes, so 
tragically, only where the house is left empty. 
This is the good news Jesus brings. Lent without 
Easter may be only an admirable but bleak 
stoicism. For the good news is in the new life 
given in Christ. The demands become good news 
of a new life and character wrought by faith and 
love. There is a struggle in the wilderness and 
a praying on the mountain but also in the house 
there is music and dancing and the cry ‘ Rejoice 
wath! mes. fale 

But you can see this in Lent itself. For Lent 
stands not alone in the Christian Calendar. It 
belongs to the rhythm of the Christian year. Lent 
means discipline and denial but it also sings of 
Spring and the birth of new life after the frost and 
fog and cold. Jesus it is who brings the gift of 
new life to men. For with ali our sweeping and 
cleaning—it is the power of God that exorcises the 
demon and God must take possession of the vacant 
house. The new Master brings the word of life 
and promises the joy of the Kingdom and where 
He rules no evil power can hold finalsway. When 
the house stands empty, swept, and garnished it 
will be filled, already, with the Easter life of a 
man in Christ. 
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Prophets, Saints, and Martyrs of To-day 


It is told that once a small boy, after reading 
some of the great Old Testament stories, wistfully 
remarked: ‘God was much more exciting then, 
wasn’t He?’ Often, when we read books of lives 
and yarns, we feel much the same, for almost 
invariably they tell the story of people who are 
dead. But in The Undying Five (Mowbray ; 6s. 
net), Mr. Dewi Morgan has given us ‘ Lives of 
some contemporary Christians of “all sorts and 
conditions’’’. Here are twenty-two brief but 
fascinating character studies. 

Indeed, this book contains stories of people of 
all sorts and conditions. The first story is of Mary 
Ball who, in the face of incredible difficulties, 
established a Christian hospital in the Chinese 
frontier town of Tatungfu. In the days of the 
Chinese fighting every possible difficulty was put 
in her way. In the end the Communists took the 
town and she was certain that this was finally the 
end. But when she was brought before the Chinese 
Commanding Officer she had one of the surprises 
of her life. This happened in 1949. ‘ Don’t you 
recognise me?’ he asked. ‘You nursed me in 
1926. I will do all I can for your hospital.’ 

Geoffrey Beaumont finds himself in the very 
next chapter. He was not a particularly successful 
scholar at school. His school reports ran: 
“Compared with the effect of Greek on his mind, 
water positively adheres to a duck’s back.’ 
‘Knows nothing and seems content.’ ‘ Wonder- 
fully ignorant but tries in a general way.’ We 
have the picture of the young Geoffrey persuading 
himself that his only interest in the Church was 
in singing in the choir. ‘So I decided to assure 
myself that I didn’t believe in the Faith, and then 
get on with the singing with no scruples. The 
Resurrection, as I saw it, was the heart of the 
matter. Once I had disproved that, all the rest 
would fall to bits. So I got every anti-Christian 
book I could lay hold on, and busily began trying 
to disprove all the Church teaches. The only 
result was that I was finally convinced of the truth 
of Christianity.’ There is nothing like doubt 
faced to produce faith. 

Here is the story of Wilson Carlile, founder of 
the Church Army. When he was well on the way 
to being a millionaire as a business man, at the 
age of twenty-six, he became seriously ill. ‘God 
threw me on my back so that I could look up the 
more.’ 


Here there is the astonishing story of John 
Richardson, the apostle of the Nicobar Island 
where Sir Compton Mackenzie was much impressed | 
by a notice posted in the one and only store and 
signed by the proprietor : 


Always tell the truth, 
Give up your bad habits, 
Might is right, 

God Almighty 

Don’t spit here. 


servant, doctor, youth leader, priest, foreign mis» 
sionary. When he was in Bermondsey he doctoreé 
the people i in the terrible slums which then existed 
there. ‘Stick out your tongue’, he would say. i 
‘When did you last say your prayers?’ And is | 
there a better summary of the whole philosophy - 
and theology of spiritual healing ? 

In the article on Michael Yashiro, who is Pre. - 
siding Bishop of the Anglican Church in Japan. , 
there are some terrible figures. ‘Over nine? 
hundred suicides of young people aged twenty were : 
reported in one Japanese city in one recent year.’ ’ 
In Japan there are about a million legal abortions ; 
every year, and a million and a half illegal abor- 
tions. ‘Which means that out of every seven | 
babies conceived, five never reach birth.’ There» 
are still voices saying: ‘Come over and help us’. . 

I should like to make a quiz out of this book. . 
Who was the Anglican Bishop who rejoiced to hold | 
a Trade Union ticket ? Who was the Bishop who} 
arrived for the Lambeth Conference and startled | 
the newspaper men by saying: ‘I’m going to) 
spend my time in pubs, not palaces’ ? Who was: 
the Prime Minister who said that his early work; 
in boys’ clubs was the best preparation of all fort 
the high office of Prime Minister ? Who was the: 
missionary who was faced with a tribal chief with 
an aching tooth who made the offer: ‘If you tak 
my tooth ou without hurting, I will believe in 
your God’ 

The answers are all in this pbole- hi much: 
riches in addition. We lay it down with th 
uplifting feeling that the heroes are not all dead. 

WILLIAM BARCLAY — 


Here is the story of John a 
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